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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AFTER THE MINERS’ STRIKE, THE PULLMAN 
BOYCOTT. 


The boycott of the Pullman cars, ordered by the American 
Railway Union out of sympathy for the striking employees in the 
Pullman shops, has already extended to twenty roads in the 
West and Southwest, and is to include every railroad in the 
United States which handles Pullman cars. The strike, or boy- 
cott, is centering in Chicago on account of its importance from 
a railroad point of view, and because of the great strength of the 
American Railway Union there. The Knights of Labor are sup- 
porting the strike, and the Labor and Trades Assembly of Chi- 
cago has decided to call out the members of all the organizations 
represented by it, and stop all industries of Chicago, if such 
action be necessary to the success of the boycott. 

The American Railway Union is a new organization, scarcely 
six months old, but it has a large membership and includes all 
classes of railway-employees. Before ordering its members to 
“boycott” Pullman cars (that is, that switchmen shall not switch 
them, brakemen couple them, and engineers draw them), the 
officers of the Union made a demand upon the Pullman Company 
to submit its difficulty with its employees to arbitration, but the 
demand was ignored. 

The boycotters have already collided with Federal authority. 
The obstruction of mail-trains and the interference with inter- 
State commerce bring the strikers within the jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral courts, and seven leaders are in jail charged with conspiracy 
against the United States. 

Sympathy Justly with the Strikers.—‘‘ Even should it be proved 
that during the present depression, the works could not be run at 
a profit on the scale of wages demanded, sympathy would still 
justly remain with the strikers. It is about time that the man- 
agers of great corporations should learn that the rule that wages 
must follow prices is, like other rules, subject to exceptions. In- 
deed, the corporations themselves have made one exception pretty 
clear—namely, that wages do not follow prices when prices rise. 
And the current notion among heavy employers that a corpora- 
tion may for fifteen years earn enormous dividends, maintaining 
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wages at a fixed point the while ; then, if the sixteenth year brings 
a depression of trade, wages must straightway be cut down, sel- 
dom to be restored with the restoration of prosperity, is one that 
the laboring people may fight bitterly with assurance of support 
from the thinking element in the community. ‘That in times 
of prosperity capital shall seize the lion's share of the profits, 
and in times of adversity labor must bear the whole loss, isa 
proposition so monstrous that exposure of its fallacy is unneces- 
sary.”"— The Times, Chicago. 


The Traveling Public’s Experience with Pullman.—‘ The 
American public, especially the traveling public, has evidence in 
its own frequent experience that the Pullman corporation is an 
exacting, grasping, ungenerous aggregation of capital, which for 
years on years has been in the business of squeezing out of the 
American people as much as it could get, and giving in return 
just as little as those imposed upon could be compelled to accept. 
The reasonable conclusion which the people have drawn, and 
rightly drawn, from these premises is that the corporation which 
consistently imposes upon its patrons to the full limit of its op- 
portunity, will not hesitate to load burdensome and, possibly, very 
unjust conditions upon its thousands of employees who, in a 
much more absolute sense than Pullman patrons, are under the 
thumb of the PullmanCompany. Zhe W7sconsin deplores labor- 
conflicts of the sort now pending at Pullman as being unrelieved 
public calamities. In this it represents, it is sure, the average 
sentiment of average American working-men. But we all love 
fair play. We all believe obligations are mutual. We all be- 
lieve workingmen are worthy of their hire and worthy of treat- 
ment as men. ‘To whatever extent the thousands of skilled and 
intelligent and reputable mechanics at Pullman have been denied 
such treatment, popular sympathy is with them, and will remain 
with them so long as they continue to deserve it.”"— 7he Eveniug 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


Boycotting a Species of Blackmail.—‘‘ This is one of the most 
formidable attempts ever made to apply the principles of the boy- 
cott to the settlement of a local strike, but there is no reason to 
doubt that it will prove, as usual, a dismal failure. 
of things, a boycott must be resisted. The boycotter is a species 
of blackmailer. To yield once to a blackmailer is to invite con- 
tinued levies, and so also to yield to a boycotter is to invite him 
to dictate, again and again, the terms upon which business shall 
be conducted. Sooner or later, determined resistance must be 
made, and those who have had to deal with blackmailers have 
found that it is easiest to resist the first demand.”— 7he Ledger, 


Philadelphia. 


In the nature 


The Principle a Dangerous One.—“‘ If a labor-organization may 
stop the wheels of industry and commerce to compel an agree- 
ment between an employing corporation and its employees, it 
may logically do the same thing when a merchant has a wage- 
dispute with his clerks or a farmer with his hired men. This 
principle reduced to practice would simply paralyze all industry, 
and remand humanity toa state of barbarism ; and, because of this, 
it seems probable that the American Railway Union has adopted 
a course that will insure the defeat of the Pullman strike, no 
matter how just the claim of the Pullman employees.”-—7he 
Times, Philadelphia, 


The Boycott is a Blunder.—* The boycott of Pullman cars isa 
blunder which the American Railway Union will regret. It is 
only another illustration of the vicious management under which 
labor-organizations so often make war upon the public, in the 
hope of coercing a particular employer. The thing is radically 
wrong, because the traveling public, which would suffer if the 
boycott should succeed, has not the slightest power to control the 
Pullman Company. It is equally foolish, because the railroad- 


companies which have contracted for the use of several thousand 
Pullman cars would be injured if not able to run those cars, while 
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the Pullman Company would not be injured. The employees do 
not claim that the railroad-companies have treated them unfairly. 
War is declared upon them and upon the unoffending public in 
order to force the Pullman Company to pay higher wages to the 
hands at its shop in Illinois. The merits of the controversy 
there need not be much discussed, because no conceivable injury 
to the employees in the shops would be an injury to the railway- 
employes who received proper wages and treatment for their 
services.” — Zhe Tribune, New York. 

Destined to Failure.—‘‘ The boycott of the Pullman Car Com- 
pany by the Railway Union is destined to failure. The Ameri- 
can.people do not approve of this weapon, to begin with. It in- 
terferes in this case with the rights and necessities of a great 
body of people. Its use involves unlawful obstruction to travel, 
and logically leads to violence. And, finally, the time chosen, 
when hundreds of thousands of workmen are out of employment, 
is madly inopportune. The merits of the original trouble are 
lost sight of in view of these public considerations.”— 7he Wor/d, 
New York. 

Public Opinion Against It.—‘‘ Probably the most senseless boy- 
cott this country has ever seen is that of the American Railway 
Union against the Pullman Car Company. ‘The latter isamanu- 
facturing company, having really no relation to the American 
Railway Union. ‘To stop the trains of the Illinois Central Rail- 
way because this manufacturing company does not pay wages 
satisfactory to its carpenters and joiners is wholly unjustifiable, 
even if the boycott is ever justifiable. Moreover, the boycott is 
sure to fail. The railroad-companies have contracts with the 
Pullman Company which they cannot throw off if they would. 
The situation is such that they must fight to the death, whether 
they like it or not. Public opinion will never sustain such a 
boycott. The injury inflicted upon society will be such that all 
men except the immediate contestants will join in putting down 
the boycotters and bringing to punishment those who stop trains 
of cars, upon the movement of which depends the bread and 
butter of the whole community.”— 7he Evening Post, New York. 

The Men Have No Grievance.—‘‘If it be true that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, it is equally true that nothing fails like failure, 
and the sympathetic strike is a hopeless, dull, unredeemed 
failure. . . . The railroad-employees who strike on account of 
the Pullman employees are simply wasting their scanty means. 
. . . The railroad-companies and the car-companies have had a 
hard year, as men in all other lines of business have had. Stock- 
holders have been deprived of their incomes. Ina large number 
of cases, bondholders have lost their incomes, and foreclosures 
have taken from stockholders theirinvestments. Severe economy 
is compulsory, and the employees of the Pullman and the rail- 
road-companies are fortunate that the reductions in all the things 
they buy enable them to stand reductions of wages without low- 
ering their standard of living.”"—7Zhe Journal of Commerce, 
New York. 

IS COMPULSORY ARBITRATION PRACTI- 

CABLE? 


ONGRESSMAN TAWNEY, of Minnesota, thinks it is, at 
least in the case of railroads. The Bill which he intro- 
duced some time ago having been criticized as ineffective, in 
that there was no provision for enforcing the decision of the arbi- 
trators, he has modified it by providing that in case a railroad 
refuses to abide by the award of a board of arbitration and a 
strike ensues, the road may be fined $1,000 for each train which 
it fails to run, and a shipper may recover treble the amount of 
damages that he incurs. On the other hand, a refusal by the 
employees to accept the award shall be a misdemeanor, punishable 
by fine or imprisonment. 

As thus amended, the Bill does indeed provide for compulsory 
arbitration, but the papers that have been most friendly to com- 
pulsory arbitration fear that it goes too far in the direction of 
paternalism to be acceptable to the American people. Zhe S?. 
Paul Pioneer Press, a persistent advocate of arbitration, shrinks 
from the new Bill, pronouncing it as bad as slavery. 


Leave Workmen to Public Opinion.—‘ There is serious objec- 
tion to the provision making it a misdemeanor for employees to 
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go ona strike if they were not willing to accept the decision of 
the board of arbitration. To enforce this provision would be to 
deprive them of a right which would be denied to no American 
citizen. Men may be compelled to work against their will if they 
can be prohibited from going on a strike. To compel men to 
work against their will would be to enslave them, and slavery 
and involuntary servitude are prohibited in this country alike by 
the Constitution and by the spirit of our institutions. A refusal 
on the part of the employees to work after a decision by an arbi- 
tration board against them should be left to the condemnation of 
public opinion, and men willing to take the places of those refu- 
sing to work should be given full protection against violence. In 
practically all cases, this would be adequate.”— 7%e Republican, 
Denver. 

Conflicts of Rights and the Power of the Courts.—‘ These 
conflicts are conflicts of rights. The rights of property on the 
one hand are recognized byall. The right of labor, on the other, 
to areasonable compensation is equally recognized by law. If 
one person sues another for wages or services, the court will give 
him ‘reasonable’ compensation. ‘The rule of guantum meruit is 
as well established as any other principle of law. The only 
hindrance to the decision of these conflicting rights is the idea of 
right to contract, but our courts hold that an unconscionable con- 
tract is void, and surely it is a small step to take to require con- 
tracts to be made conscionable to begin with. If a corporation 
will not work its property on a conscionable basis, let it stop, 
or let the court appoint a receiver for it. If men will not work 
on aconscionable basis let them go elsewhere. But it is urged 
that there will be no power of compelling the men to abide by 
the decision. Most assuredly there will be power either to do that 
or to compel them to stand aside and let others work. The only 
reason why public sentiment does not act quickly and forcibly in 
these cases is the doubt as to which side is right. If an impartial 
court should decide that the employees were wrong, there would 
be no hesitancy in enforcing the decree of the court.”—7zhe 
Sentinel, Indianapolis. 


Workmen Have Nothing to Gain from Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion.—“* The working-classes could accomplish nothing worse for 
themselves than compulsory arbitration, because that would give 
Legislatures or Congress the right to fix and enforce, if possible, 
rates of wages. There is nothing in history that the working- 
classes have greater occasion to complain of than the various 
efforts to fix wages for them by legislators and magistrates. The 
railway-employees may think that the scheme would work in their 
favor now, because the political power of the working-classes is 
so much greater than it was acentury or two ago. But what is 
the perennial complaint these same people make about Congress 
and the courts? It is that the Senate is made up of rich men; 
very much the same thing is true of the House of Representatives, 
though it is not said so often; it is also complained that the 
judges were trained in the school of corporation law before being 
appointed or elected to the bench. If the railway-employees 
could succeed in establishing their compulsory arbitration, they 
would find that they had gained nothing and lost much. If the 
issue should be taken directly into politics, it would be found that 
the shareholders and bondholders of railroads could cast a good 
many votes.”"—7he Patriot, Harrisburg. 

Only Voluntary Arbitration has Succeeded.—‘ The fact should 
not escape notice that the two recent successes of arbitration in 
railroad disputes both occurred in States which have no compul- 
sory arbitration laws, or indeed, any statutes regarding arbitra- 
on—the Great Northern in Minnesota and the Mobile and Ohio 
in Missouri. On the other hand, the two States which have at- 
tempted most in this direction through legislation have not fur- 
nished a single case where the intervention of the Government 
has proved of service. <A law providing a means of arbitration 
was passed in Pennsylvania a number of years ago, but although 
it was framed with care and much was hoped from it, nothing 
has ever been accomplished. New York established a State 
board of arbitration years ago, but it has proved a failure. The 
truth seems to be that anything in the nature of compulsion about 
arbitration is resented by both parties toa dispute. ‘We’ll leave 
it out,’ as the phrase goes, ‘to Brown, and do as he says,’ is a 
platform which the average man may be persuaded to accept; 
but to be told that he and the party of the other part must do this, 
is pretty sure to provoke his antagonism.”—7he Evening Post, 
New York. 
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REPUBLICANS AND SILVER. 


HREE more silver-planks from Republican bodies are before 
us, two adopted by State Conventions, and one by the 
National League of Republican Clubs, which has recently been 
holding its annual conference at Denver, ‘The State Conventions 
are outspoken, explicit ; the National League vague and indefinite. 
The Vermont Republicans’ plank is not at all radical, but it is 
peculiarly significant in view of the previous attitude of the State 
on silver. The plank reads: 

“We favor the continued and extended use of silver in our circulation, 
within the extent of the ability of the Government to preserve the present 
parity between gold and silver. To this end, we will hail with enthusiasm 
allefforts of the Government to obtain an agreement with all other commer- 
cial nations to secure the free-coinage of silver on any proper ratio.” 

The California Republicans were more thoroughgoing than any 
other Republican Convention. They said: 

“We favor the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
and the making of silver as well as gold a legal-tender in payment of all 
debts, both public and private, and we pledge our Congressional nominees 
to the support of principles contained in this resolution.”’ 

The National League at Denver enthusiastically received a 
letter from Senator Cameron (Pa.), in which he said that “the 
single gold-standard is working ruin with violence that nothing 
can stand, and that nobody except the London bankers is hostile 
to silver,” and adopted this mysterious plank 

“We believe in. the use of gold and silver as money metals, maintained 
ona perfect parity and interconvertibility. We do not believe that there 
will be a permanent return of prosperity to our country until the full use 


and highest position of silver shall be restored, and we favor such legisla- 
tion as will bring about this result.”’ 


The National League Plank. 

At last The New Vork Tribune, the leading Republican organ 
of the country, has broken its silence upon the subject of the new 
aspects of the silver-agitation, and has defined the “duty of the 
party.” It says: 

No Change in the Party’s Position.—‘‘’The letter of Senator 
Cameron, expressing views in which he has been known to differ 
from the majority of the Republicans, and the resolution adopted 
by the Republican League at Denver, raise in the minds of some 
the question whether there is in progress any change in the atti- 
tude of the Republican Party on the silver-issue. There is, in 
fact, no departure from the position taken in the National plat- 
form of 1892, nor is there anything inconsistent with the support 
which Republicans in Congress gave to the recommendation, first 
made by Senator Sherman and afterward by President Cleveland, 
that the purchasing-clause of the Silver Act of 1890 be repealed. 

“The position of the Republican Party for many years, and of 
The Tribune also, has been one of unswerving fidelity to sound 
money, while seeking earnestly for means by which the use of 
silver as money may be increased. , 

“The Republican Party is not for the silver-monometallism 

which has become the ruling fanaticism of a majority of Demo- 
crats, nor for the gold-monometallism which the President and 
his more servile admirers appear to have borrowed with Free- 
Trade notions from British theorists. The Republicans are sin- 
cere and earnest in striving for a genuine bimetallic settlement, 
knowing that it must be, first of all, consistent with the undis- 
turbed use of gold in international settlements, and second, con- 
sistent with the smaller use of coin and the growing use of 
improved representatives of coin in current transactions. 
Free coinage by this Nation alone would destroy the soundness 
of the currency, force silver into use as the only coin in circula- 
tion and the only basis of the representative paper currency, and 
cast upon the United States alone the tremendous risks and the 
incalculable losses of a disruption of exchange between this and 
other commercial nations. But international settlement is not 
possible so long as other nations, eager to fatten on the spoliation 
of America, are encouraged by the mastery in this country of a 
party devoted to free coinage. As long as such a party is in 
power, the Republican Party has no other duty than to defend the 
soundness of the currency against continued assault. It is not 
called upon to propose or to decide upon a form of settlement 
which it is at present powerless even to promote.” 


But that important independent Republican organ, 7he PAdla- 
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delphia Ledger, emphatically disagrees with 7he 7rzbune. It 


says: 


Republicans and the Silver-Craze.—‘‘ Senator Cameron's letter 
to the League of Republican Clubs ought to make him an entirely 
acceptable candidate for the Presidency, not only to the silver 
men of the West, but to Populists generally. By the way, 
those who have been prophesying Democratic ruin in 1896, have 
not reckoned on the capacity for mischief to the Republican 
Party in the Convention of Republican Clubs now in session at 
Denver. Ifit should adopt the silver-craze, as now seems proba- 
ble, the Republicans and Democrats will have a race in 1896 for 
political ruin.” 


The Denver Republican, a silver organ, also seems to dissent 
from The 7rzbune’s assertion that the Republican Party is not 


changing on the silver-question. It says: 


The Republicans Will Take theWestern View.—“ The Repub- 
lican Party has always been a leader upon questions that have 
assumed a National character. Until recently, the silver-question 
was sectional rather than National, and, unfortunately for the 
cause of bimetallism, certain persons attempted two years ago to 
emphasize its sectional character. 

“But recently it has assumed much more of a National charac- 
ter, and now one sees men in the East as well as in the West and 
South taking a stand in favor of bimetallism and proclaiming 
their recognition of the great importance of restoring silver to its 
ancient place as a part of the standard money of the world. In 
the next Presidential campaign, the silver-question will form the 
most important issue that will be presented for the considera- 
tion of the American people. 

‘‘As between the West and the East, the sentiment in favor of 
bimetallism is stronger in the former than in the latter, and in 
this connection one should remember that the Republican Party 
is Western rather than Eastern in its sympathies. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Blaine, all its candidates for the Presidency have 
been Western men. Although the New York influence in the 
party is strong, it is not the dominant influence. 

“This being true, one may rationally expect that the Republican 
Party will take eventually the Western view of the silver-ques- 
tion.” 


Commenting on the plank of the National League, 7he New 
York Evening Post, the chief gold monometallic paper cf 
America, says: 


A Bad Example.—“ This is a most pernicious declaration. The 
full use and highest position of silver is the silver-standard, which 
is here held up as the goal to be striven for by all Republicans. 
What does it all mean? It means that some person or persons 
who are ‘setting up the pins’ for the next Presidency have deter- 
mined to make silver rather than the Tariff the issue of the cam- 
paign two years hence. We shall not assume that the Re- 
publican Party is concluded by this Denver platform, or by the 
dirty platforms adopted by some recent State Conventions of the 
party. Silvercannot be popped down the throats of the rank and 
file by mere chicanery, like that which was worked on the Ver- 
monters the other day. If the party believes that we need a 
poorer kind of money than we now have, it will say so when the 
time comes, z.¢., in its next National Convention, but it cannot 
be committed beforehand. What is to be apprehended is that 
these platforms will put unthinking people on the wrong track.” 

The Vermont Plank. 

The Rutland Herald (Rep.) declares that the plank does not 
represent the Republican feeling in Vermont, but actually mis- 
represents it, and it states that it was not inserted in response to 
any demand from the delegates, but was read when nobody could 
hear or discuss it, when the members were hurrying from the hall 
tocatch trains. Zhe Portland (Me.) Advertiser does not see 
anything unsound in the plank, saying that it “prudently limits 
the use of silver to the ability of the Government to preserve the 
parity.” 

The Springfield Republican (Ind.) says: 

“Why is such a declaration put forth in view of the well-known 
fact that the Government has all the silver in circulation which it 
can possibly keep on a parity with gold for years tocome? Is 
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there any strong free-silver sentiment in the State which needs 
thus to be placated? It is a clear bid for support from such a 
quarter, and goes to show that the National party managers have 
given the word that the State and Congressional Conventions 
must exhibit marked friendliness to the silver element.” 


The Hartford Courant (Rep.) says that the plank correctly 
represents the mind of the party on silver; Zhe St. Louzs Re- 
public (Dem.) calls it “a straddle,” while Zhe Boston Herald 
(Ind.) considers it an improvement on the declarations of the 
other Republican Conventions and finds in it “some evidence of 
conservatism,” being especially delighted with the omission of 
anything favoring the Reed-Lodge scheme of “discriminating 
legislation.” 

The California Plank. 

Very little attention has been excited by the California declara- 
tion for free-coinage. Two years ago the Republicans of that 
State adopted asimilar plank. Zhe Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.) 
says: 

“It is safe to say that the Republicans of all the mining States 
will adopt substantially the same silver plank as California. 
It cannot be urged against California, however, thatit is actuated 
by its mining interest. In 1892 that State produced, in gold and 
silver both, $12,465,455, and twelve millions of it was gold, leav- 
ing less than half a million for silver. Colorado, on the contrary, 
produced $36, 330, 303 of both, distributed thus: Gold, $5,300,000; 
silver, $31,030,303. Montana is much the same as Colorado, pro- 
ducing $2,891,386 in gold and $22,432,323 in silver. ‘These are 
the three great States from the standpoint of the two precious 
metals. And here we have the great gold State, the one which 
produces more than a third of all the gold produced in the seven 
States and Territories which contribute to our gold production, 
coming out flatly for free-silver coinage at the existing ratio. 
Evidently the free-silver sentiment of the far West rests upon 
some other ground than the mere interest of the producer.” 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND ON THE MONETARY 
SITUATION. 


z | ‘HE President has been interviewed. 
view has become dignified of late years asa means of semi- 


The newspaper inter- 


official communication, Governors, Senators, and even Presidents 
resorting to it as a handy form of manifesto, where a formal de- 


liverance is not considered necessary. The growing anxiety 


about the Treasury’s deficit, the diminishing gold-reserve, the 
gold-exports, have furnished the occasion for the President’s in- 
terview. He says: 


“The offer of certain of the New York banks to replace from their vaults 
gold drawn from the Government Treasury for shipment abroad is certainly 
thoughtful and patriotic. It not only tends to maintain the Treasury’s gold- 
reserve in good condition, but it adds to the stock of popular confidence, 
which is at all times important. 

“The elements which make up our actual situation do not justify any 
apprehension ; and the Administration still adheres to its pledge and deter- 
mination to protect our national credit at all hazards and to keep the 
quality of our money equal to the best, so far as the limits of executive 
power permit. 

“Of course, croaking and the spread of disquieting tales are calculated to 
injure the strongest financial condition. I assume, however, that there is 
too much patriotism among our people and too much familiarity with our 
resources and capabilities to permit our reserve force and financial vigor 
to be discredited. When the last Government bonds were issued to replen- 
ish our stock of gold, it was nearly as low as now. While outside of our 
gold we had no available money to pay ordinary expenses of Government, 
only about $19,000,000, we have now, besides our gold and in money applica- 
ble to Government expenses, more than $53,000,000. I understand it is 
charged in certain quarters that the payment of matured obligations is post- 
poned to the amount of $50,000,000 or $75,co0,000. This isnottrue. Weare 
paying as we go, in the usual way. 

“Last year, up to June 1, the balance against us arising from the export 
and import of merchandise, excluding gold and silver, was $64,552,046. The 
balance in our favor for the same period this year was $62,960,562, repre- 
senting a change in our favor of $127,512,608. These conditions, taken in con- 
nection with the willingness of our banks to help the Treasury during any 
temporary and unusual drain of gold, ought to satisfy the most conserva- 
tive of our safety. It must not be forgotten, as another favorable feature 
in the situation, that we are no longer purchasing silver and issuing gold 
obligations in payment therefor.” 

The comments of the Press are not particularly weighty. Many 


editors assume that the President’s words mean another issue of 
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bonds, and others refer to the last sentence of his statement as 
indicating that he is still a “gold-bug.” We present a batch of 


comments for what they are worth: 


How it Strikes the Press. 


The Boston Herald (Ind.): “This means, we take it, that the 
President pledges himself to interfere if need be with an overrul- 
ing hand. From this pledge we infer that on the bond-issue 
matter, Secretary Carlisle will not be permitted to conciliate sil- 
verite favor at the peril of the currency, any more than he was 
last year on the question of redeeming Treasury notes in silver.” 

The Boston Transcript (Rep.): “The ‘business end’ of this 
notable Presidential out-giving is in the very last brief sentence 
of it, in which he refers to ‘another favorable feature,’ z.¢., ‘that 
we are no longer purchasing silver and issuing gold obligations 
in payment therefor.’ Mr. Cleveland still remains the champion 
‘gold-bug’ among our public men.” 

The Philadelphia Press (Rep.): ‘The President, himself, 
does not understand the situation. So far as the gold-reserve is 
concerned it rests on the need of an issue of bonds; so far as 
the Treasury balance is concerned on more revenue. President 
Cleveland does not promise an issue of bonds, though if every 
one did not believe they would be issued there would be a panic 
to-morrow as there was a year ago when a like doubt existed. 
Instead, President Cleveland vaguely says that he intends ‘to 
keep the quality of our money equal to the best, so far as the 
limits of executive power permit.” 
allright. If not, all wrong.” 


If this means a bond issue, 


The New York Herald (Ind.): “This can mean only one 
thing—that he will issue a loan in order to restore the gold-re- 
serve to a level which will insure the convertibility of the cur- 
rency and give the Treasury sufficient fui:ds to meet the continued 
deficit in revenues and the uncertainties attending the new Tariff 
experiment. Since bonds, then, are to be issued, they should be 
brought out promptly while the conditions for their sale are 
favorable, and the President should use his influence with Con- 
giess to secure the legislation needed to make them not high pre- 
mium five percents., but honds bearing only three per cent., and 
of such small denominations as to place them within the reach of 
the masses. Let us have a popular loan.” 


The Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.): “What this means 
when we rub it down to business is that more bonds will be issued 
if necessary. We shall borrow all the gold needed to keep all 
our money equal to the best. Now, this is very good doctrine, 
but it is not according to the Democratic Party, which, in three- 
fourths of the States that voted for Cleveland, are raging for a 
debased currency.” 


The Baltimore American (Rep.): “The very fact that the 
President has adopted the extraordinary course of issuing a 
financial statement shows that he is more alarmed than he cares 
to admit.” 


The New York Times (Dem.): ‘What was done before was 
to borrow gold when gold was needed. Exactly when it is 
needed, or how much of it, or on what terms it will be sought, 
are matters of detail, important certainly, but still subordinate. 
The essential thing to keep steadily in mind is that gold cannot 
go toa premium so long as it can be had from the Treasury for 
United States notes, and that it will be provided for the Treasury 
by the use of the authority to borrow, which is ample.” 

The Washington Star (Ind.): “It is more than probable that 
Mr. Cleveland looks forward to the speedy enaction of the new 
Tariff Bill as an element of recovery and relief, and we can be- 
lieve that, should the Bill become a law and go into operation by 
the 1st of July, the effect upon the Treasury would be imme- 
diately and seriously beneficent. If Mr. Cleveland be look- 
ing to this factor, and if it can be made available at once, we 
do not doubt that his expectations are legitimate, and that they 
will find substantial realization in the near future.” 


The Richmond Dispatch (Dem.): “The President fuses a lit- 
tle bit of quiet sarcasm into his interview with the newspaper men 
when he says, ‘It must not be forgotten that we are no longer 
purchasing silver and issuing gold obligations therefor.’ He 
could not neglect the opportunity to say a word against silver. 
He still fears, as he did eight years ago, that silver and gold may 
‘part company’ unless we quit ‘fooling’ with free-coinage.” 
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SPECULATION IN GRAIN. 


HE Anti-Option Bill has passed the House of Representa- 

tives, and by a large majority, 150 to 87. The father of 

the Bill, Colonel Hatch, expressed the feelings of the farmers’ 
organizations and producers when he said 

“The Bill was not intended to be, nor was it believed to be, a panacea for 
all ills; but its friends and the farmers of the country believed that its pas 
sage would remove one of the potential causes of the depressed prices of 
grain and cotton prevailing in the markets of the United States, which in a 
large measure controlled the prices of the markets of the world.” 

The public has a very vague notion about the provisions and 
method by which the Bill aims to prevent speculation. It is 
based upon the principle that no one shall be permitted to sell 
products named in the Bill unless he has the ability to deliver at 

ian 
The 


toward the suppression of short selling, but it was found neces- 


the expiration of the contract. 3ill is aimed particularly 


sary to impose a nominal tax upon all sales. 
The provisions are as follows: 


The Bill includes raw or unmanufactured cotton, hops, flour, wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, pork, lard, bacon, dry and salted meat or pickled meat. 
A tax of 1 cent upon every thousand bushels of wheat, corn, rye, oats and 
barley is imposed, and upon every thousand pounds of raw unmanufactured 
cotton, hops, pork, lard, bacon, dry or salted meat and pickled meat a like 
tax. Every dealeris required to pay a tax of $12 per vear as license, in addi- 
tion to the stamp tax named. In cases where the seller fails to.deliver the 
goods as provided by contract he is required to affix an internal revenue 
stamp of 1 centto the contract for every pound of unmanufactured cotton, 
hops, pork, lard, bacon, dry or salted meat and pickled meat; a tax of 
cents upon every bushel of wheat, and of 2 cents upon every bushel of corn, 
rye, oats and barley. Provision is made in the Bill exempting the dealer 
from the payment of this tax, provided the property may be destroyed in 
transit by fire or by any unavoidable means. If, however, the party is de- 
tected in the act of evading the law by any fraudulent means, he is made 
subject not only to the payment of the tax, but is also liable to a fine not 
exceeding $1,000 or punishment by imprisonment and confinement at hard 
labor not exceeding five years, or by both, in the discretion of the court. 


The New 
should the 


York Fournal of Commerce (Ind.) predicts that, 
3ill become a law, the farmers would pray for its 


tepeal, as the effect would be the reverse of thataimedthat. Says 


The Journal of Commerce: 


“Congress purposes to pass the Anti-Option Bill because spec- 
ulation depresses prices. Thirty years ago Congress passed a 
law forbidding speculation in gold on the ground that speculation 
drove prices up. We do not understand why speculation should 
send gold up and grain down, and we suspect that speculation 
has very little effect upon either; people do not like gold to go up 
or grain to go down, and they attribute both to the first thing 
that comes handy. ‘The effect of forbidding speculation in gold 
was that the price went up so much faster than before that ina 
few weeks Congress gave up the effort to regulate prices and 
repealed the law, whereupon the price of gold subsided. We do 
not believe that speculation has very much effect upon prices in 
the long run, but what effect it has seems to be in the direction 
of steadiness, preventing prices from going either as high or as 
low as they would otherwise.” 


The Chicago Herald (Dem.) also believes in the steadying 
effect of speculation on grain. It says: 
“The theory on which it is based is that certain kinds or modes 
of dealing in farm produce are injurious to the interests of 
farmers; that they lower the prices of the products dealt in. The 
theory is radically wrong. Prices in the long run are governed 
by the inexorable law of supply and demand. 
tends to equalize prices throughout the year. 


Dealing in futures 
It prevents prices 
from falling very low just after harvest, when immense quanti- 
ties of produce are thrown upon the market, and thus saves 
farmers from loss when their necessities compel them to dispose 
of the greater part of their crop. And it prevents prices from 
rising very high from six to ten months later, and thus saves 
consumers from contributing millions to the profits of dealers.” 

The Hera/d adds that even if the speculation were really in- 
jurious to farmers, the proposed tax would not remedy the evil 
but intensify it. ‘The tax would be a charge on the business, 
and every such charge comes out of producers and consumers, 
not out of dealers.” 


The Omaha Bee (Rep.) believes that the Bill is salutary in its 
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provisions, and that the agricultural producers are right in de- 
manding its enactment intolaw. Zhe Chicago Tribune (Rep.) 
dissents from this view, and says that the farmers themselves will 
have to pay the tax. 

A different objection is urged by 7he New Orleans Picayune 
(Dem.). It says: 


“or 


The power which the passage of the Hatch Bill will put in the 
hands of foreign markets is clearly exemplified in the case of 
sugar. London is the great speculative market for sugar, and, 
as a result, that city, although in no sense a center of sugar pro- 
duction, dictates the sugar prices of the world. Liverpool would 
be placed in identically the same position with respect to cotton 
should the Hatch Bill become a law, and our cotton producers 
would be completely at the mercy of the operators of Liverpool, 
whose interests, lying entirely with consumers of cotton, would 
seek to purchase the American crops as cheaply as possible.” 

The St. Paul News 
farmers at all, but the flour-milling trust, in whose interest the 
sill is framed. 


(Ind. Rep.) believes that it is not the 


The fact that farmers would be compelled to sell 
only at a certain time would make it possible for manipulators to 
fix the price. Zhe Boston Transcript (Rep.), recognizing that 
speculation in necessaries is wrong, nevertheless opposes the 
Hatch Bill on the ground that it can afford no protection to the 


producers. It says: 


“Such measures as the Hatch Bill have been passed by Euro- 
pean legislatures in times long gone by, but they have fallen into 
desuetude for the reason that the law of supply and demand has 
been found sufficient for the regulation of prices and markets. 

“The older nations have found the law of supply and demand 
sufficient, from the fact that it is paramount to all legislation. 
Possibly, when the United States is older, it, too, may come toa 
realizing sense that commercial freedom is the best, because the 
only real, protection against the greed of speculators.” 


LESSONS OF THE ASSASSINATION. 


\ HAT shall be done with the Anarchists? 
ism to be dealt with? 


How is Anarch- 
How shall further outrages be pre- 
vented? These are the questions which the Press of the world is 
discussing. While most of the writers simply call for repressive 
measures, some have made novel suggestions that will attract 
attention. Perhaps the most remarkable suggestions are those 
made by 7he New York Sun and Post, papers not usually in 
sympathy on any political question, and Zhe Chicago Inter 


Ocean. 


Unreasonable Anarchism.—‘*The Anarchist will not be si- 
lenced by being reminded that no man or body of men can get a 
hearing at the bar of civilization who come with innocent blood 
on their hands. He will reply that the organized agencies of 
human society are also stained with the blood of the innocent. 
Wealth, in his estimation, is gotten only by legalized brigandage, 
and all the machinery of courts and prisons exists, as he believes, 
only for the purpose of enabling the strong to oppress the weak 
and the capitalist to grind the life out of the poor. Hence the 
social revolt, with its camp in the midst of the society with which 
it is at war, and its hatred of everything that is, savage to the 
point of frenzy.—7he Herald, Boston.” 


Do Not Denounce Evil, but Preach Contentment.—‘‘ The 
moral of all this is that the men whom society calls on to expose 
themselves in great offices, in the struggle with Anarchy and dis- 
order on which the world seems to have entered, ought to be sup- 
ported by something more than the terrors of the law or the gen- 
eral execution of the assassins. As the world now stands, we 
hold it to be the solemn duty of all writers, preachers, professors, 
who are engaged in the work of reform, to refrain from denun- 
ciations of the existing society and social arrangements. Reform 
is possible without this, by simply acting on the lines of human 
nature. ‘The common practice among Christians and other Social- 
ists and Utopians of abusing nearly everybody who succeeds in 
life as an enemy of the human race, and the existing constitution 
of society as an engine of fraud and oppression, has undoubtedly 
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done much to produce the ‘militant Anarchist,’ and give a sort 
of moral justification to his attacks on life and property. The 
‘thinker’ who first gave out that all laborers and indeed all poor 
men were the victims of ‘injustice,’ was the first man to sow the 
seeds of the frightful insanity with which we are now called on to 
contend. The injustice of one man can be righted by law or 
opinion ; but the injustice to which all well-to-do people owe their 
comforts, naturally seems to a half-crazy ignoramus to require 
sterner and more sweeping measures. Probably, thousands of 
weak brains in both Europe and America are waiting to-day to 
have their murderous passions lighted up by a word or two in 
favor of ‘social evolution’ by some light-headed professor or 
half-baked minister who has been overcome by the spectacle of 
human misery. 

“The Church, for ages, did excellent work in preaching content 
to the poor and unfortunate, for there was then really no escape 
from their misery. These teachings have now been dropped, or 
fall on leaden ears. The new doctrine that no man should be 
content, that all should try to rise, has been converted into a prop- 
osition that all cam rise, and that, if anybody dves not rise, it is 
because somebody is keeping him down. Herein lies the source 
of all our woes. Anybody who goes about spreading this view 
is really an accessory before the fact to all Anarchist crimes. 
The true réle for the social reformer in our day is to comfort 
and help the weak-hearted, to raise up those who fall, tostrengthen 
those who stand, and to open to alla fair field, and try to keep 
down the world’s supply of envy, hatred, and malice.”— 7%e 
Evening Post, New York. 


President Cleveland’s Responsibility for Anarchism.—‘* What 
shall be said of a President of the United States, charged with, 
and sworn to, the maintenance of existing institutions of law and 
order, who in his speeches and messages habitually couples the 
idea of poverty with the idea of injustice, the idea of toil with the 
idea of oppression, the idea of pecuniary success with the idea of 
grinding selfishness and greed? When he writes, as he has 
written over and over again, of ‘the grasping and heedless ex- 
actions of employers ;’ of ‘the gulf between employers and em- 
ployed ;’ of ‘the citizen struggling far in the rear, or trampled 
to death under an iron heel;’ of ‘colossal fortunes, unfairly 
gathered, in the hands of a few;’ of ‘the communism of com- 
bined wealth and capital ;’ of ‘overweening cupidity and selfish- 
ness insidiously undermining the justice and integrity of our 
institutions ;’ of ‘oppressed poverty and toil exasperated by in- 
justice and discontent;’ of ‘life made too hard’ for ‘those of 
moderate means and the poor of the land;’ of ‘selfish greed in 
the ascendency ;’ of the ‘undermining decay of sordidness and 
selfishness ;’ or, as during the bloody Homestead riots, of 
“scenes that mock the hopes of toil and attest the tender mercy 
the workingman receives,’ the President of the United States is 
doing all that any professional Socialist agitator can do to pro- 
duce the militant Anarchist, and to give a sort of moral justifica- 
tion to attacks on property or life."— Zhe Sun, New York. 


The Russian Code Recommended.—“* We have been wont to 
censure the supposed severity of Russia in dealing with ‘politi- 
cal’ criminals, but experience is demonstrating the wisdom of 
that power in committing to penal servitude those persons who 
think to reform with the bomb and regulate with the knife. No 
legal measure, however arbitrary, can be too severe as a protec- 
tion to society against creatures of the Santo type, and that 
protection will be ineffectual as long as we are governed by the 
folly of recognizing Anarchists politically and treating them as 
criminals only Jost facto. The profession of Anarchy should be 
made a crime de facto, and we should be no more lenient with the 
man who utters Anarchistic doctrine than with the man arrested 
at night with a burglar’s kit in his possession. A criminal ten- 
dency should be as serious a concern of law as a criminal purpose, 
and the best law is that which does the most to prevent crime.” 
—The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


Treat Anarchists as Insane.—‘“ We usually suppose that the jail 
and penitentiary are the asylums of the morally insane, or crim- 
inals, just as we may choose tocall them. But there are methods 
of dealing with them a/fer their deeds have been committed, and 
we have scarcely any method whatever for dealing with the mor- 
ally insane defore they commit their crimes. 

“Now, we cannot punish the Anarchist for his opinions. This 
policy would conflict with the right to freedom of thought, or at 
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least with every practicable criterion of it in modern life. The 
line could not be easily drawn between this and other opinions 
with which it would be dangerous to interfere. But we could 
declare Anarchism a mark of insanity and shut up every person 
professing it, or any doctrines inclining them practically to as- 
sassination and the use of dynamite against social order. That 
would put a most effectual stop to the whole business, and I very 
much question whether any other policy will do it.”—/ames H. 
Hyslop, of Columbia College, in New York Evening Post. 


Congressional Responsibility.—‘* To-day Congress is doing its 
best to make Aparchy plausible and Anarchists numerous. It is 
revenging rebeldom on freedom by voting an income-tax on 
Northern thrift as a punishment for National pensions. It is 
stimulating the hate of the poor by gorging out of the Treasury 
the already overgorged trust combinations of the rich. On one 
side it votes Socialism, and on the other side it enacts Plutocracy 
and the natural product of concession to the first and of resent- 
ment against the second is Anarchy and Anarchists in both cases.” 


—The Fagle, Brooklyn. 


Minority Government Anarchistic.—‘‘ The greatest menace to 
popular government is license coupled with ignorance. Minori- 
ties demand concessions and threaten rebellion if they are not 
granted. They forget that laws are made for majorities and 
minorities alike, and that when concessions are made to a minor- 
ity popular government ceases to exist; that Anarchy is really in 
the ascendent; that the majority, if governed at all, is governed 
by the minority. The laxity of the laws, the dalliance of the 
majority with the minority, the license in speech and action which 
is tolerated, and the bestowal of the franchise upon the learned 
and the illiterate alike, threaten the overthrow of every govern- 
ment by the people on Earth.”— 7he Gazette, St. John, Canada. 


Perhaps a Tool of the Capitalist Reactionaries.—‘ Santo 
may be an autonomous Anarchist, acting upon his own private 
feelings; but he may also be the tool of any of the capitalist and 
reactionary elements whom Comrade Jaures showed stood at the 
back of many Anarchists. -If simply the former is true, the as- 
sassination of Carnot is simply an act of Anarchist devilishness like 
that of Prendergast, Guiteau, Norcross, and Wilkes Booth; if 
the second is the fact, the assassination of Carnot is the result of 
a complicated conspiracy, a capitalist-monarchic conspiracy in 
which the Anarchist Santo figures only as a tool, and that contem- 
plates the overthrow of the Republic asa means deemed necessary 
to stem the tide of the oncoming Socialist Revolution. The lat- 
ter theory is the more likely.”"—7Zhe People (Socialist), New 


York. 


Rulers Assassinated in the Last Forty Years.—‘‘It seems 
almost incredible that within the lifetime of a middle-aged man, 
the Czar of Russia (1881) ; two Presidents of the United States 
(1865 and 1882;) Prince of Servia (1868) ; Duke of Parma (1854) ; 
Prince of Montenegro (1860) ; the President of the Republic of 
France (1894) ; two or more Sultans of Turkey (1876 and 1878) ; 
the rulers of Egypt, Morocco and the semi-civilized nations of 
Asia, have been assassinated, while repeated attempts have been 
made upon the life of the Emperor of Germany (1871 and 1878 ;) 
the Emperor of Austria (1853) ; the Queen of England; Napoleon 
III. (1858) ; the King of Norway; the Emperor of Italy (1878;) 
King of Spain (1872) ; Queen of Spain (1856) ; and others of the 
rulers and high officials of countries in Europe, including Bis- 
marck, Lord Lytton, Crispi (1894)."—Z7he American Grocer, 
New York, 


IS THE SENATE BILL BETTER THAN 
NOTHING? 


HAT the Tariff Bill as amended by the Senate gives a great 
deal of dissatisfaction to the Democrats and to the Inde- 
pendents (who are for the most part in favor of very considerable 
Tariff-reduction) is an open secret. Whether this dissatisfaction 
extends so far as to call for the defeat of the Bill, even though such 
defeat means no Tariff-revision whatever at this session of Con- 
gress, is something we have been endeavoring to ascertain. With 
that end in view, we have sent out inquiries to seventy-five 
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Democratic and twenty-five Independent editors, asking these 
two questions : 


(1) Are you in favor of the passage by the House of Representatives of 
the Tariff Bill as revised by the Senate? 

(2) Would you prefer no revision of the Tariff by the present session 
rather than the passage of the Senate Bill? 


The number of answers so far received is thirty-eight, which 
indicates that a large proportion of editors are not altogether as- 
sured in their own minds on the points, and prefer not to commit 


. 
themselves. The answers so far received are tabulated below. 


Of twenty-nine Democratic editors replying, five assert that they 
would prefer no revision whatever to the adoption of the Senate 
Bill. 

The number expressing a preference for the House Bill 


(though that was not asked directly) is four. The replies are 


from fairly representative journals of various sections. 
NAME OF JOURNAL, | ANSWERS. 
DEMOCRATIC 

Advertiser, Montgomery, | (1) Would prefer the Wilson Bill. 
Ala. Bill rather than nothing. 

Argus, Portland, Me. (1) Yes, but prefer House Bill. (2) No. 

Clarion Ledger, Jackson, |(1) Don’t like either; House Bill conforms 
Miss. more to the National platform. A middle 

| course preferred. (2) Prefer Senate Bill to 

no action. 

Commonwealth, Fargo, N.D. | (1) No. (2) Yes. Would like tosee Congress 
go home. 

Chronicle, Augusta, Ga. (1) Yes. (2) No. Any revision better than 
none. 

Evening Gazette, Terre (1) No. (2) No. The income-tax is good, so 

Haute, Ind. is free wool. 

Even’g Post, Worcester, Mass. | (1) Yes, most emphatically. 

Herald, Peoria, III. (1) No; the people demanded Tariff for rev- 
enue, and should have as near that as 
possible. (2) No. Free wool and free lum- 
ber are better than taxed wool and lumber. 

Irish Standard, Minneapolis. | (1) Yes, but prefer House Bill. (2) No. Bet- 
ter than MckKinleyism. 

Item, New Orleans (1) With certain changes. (2) Prefer revision 

of Senate Bill, but failing that we desire the 

sill as it is. 

Leader, Cheyenne, Wyo (1) Yes. First, on the principle that every 

little helps; second, because business will 

have a settled basis. (2) No. That would 
mean utter demoralization of the De- 
mocracy. 

News, Meridian, Miss. (1) Yes. (2) No. 

News, Nebraska City, Nebr (1) Not if the Senate Protection can be 
stricken out in conference-committee. (2) 
No. With all its faults, it is better than 
McKinley’s Bill. 


(2) Senate 


Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa. (1) No. (2) Yes. 
People and Patriot, Concord, | (1) Would prefer the House Bill, but better 
N. H. the Senate Bill than none at all. (2) No. 


Revision should not be entertained for a 
moment. 

Plain Dealer, Cleveland, O. | (1) Yes. Would prefer a twenty per cent. 
duty on wool, and no income-tax; every- 
thing for revenue and incidental protection. 


Post, Vicksburg, Miss. (1) Yes. (2) No. 
Post, Houston, Tex. | (1) Yes, if duties cannot be safely lowered in 
conference-committee. (2) Not by any 
| means. 
Post, Pittsburg, Pa. | (1) Yes, if it cannot be improved in confer- 


ence. (2) Certainly not. Free wool is a 
great gain in itself. 

Republic, St. Louis, Mo. (1) Yes. Whenstarving, I will take a quarter 

of a loaf rather than no bread at all. (2) 
No. The Senate Bill has some good points, 
bad as it is. 

Rhode Island Democrat, | (1) No, emphatically. (2) Regretfully, yes. 
Providence. 

Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn. (1) Yes. ‘The country wants action. (2) Want 
tariff for revenue only, but failing that, 
give us the next best thing. 

(1) No. (2) Yes. 

(1). No. Nothing but hopelessness of secu- 
ring greater relief would reconcile us to 
Senate schedules; nope for reductions in 
conference. (2) We should prefer it were 
there prospects of{Democratic success next 
fall; but this is, perhaps, the party’s last 
chance for years to reduce duties, so it 
should relieve consumers as far as it can. 

(1) Yes—half a loaf better than none. 

(1) Yes. (2) No. There should be reduction 

| of the McKinley rates. 

Times, Kansas City, Mo. (1) Yes. Anything rather than delay. (2) No. 

Times-Democrat, New Or-| (1) Yes, as the best that can be had now. 
leans 

Union and Democrat, Roch- | (1) No. (2) Yes. 
ester, N. Y. | 


Sentinel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Columbia, S. C 


Times, Joliet, Ill. 
Times, Hartford, Conn. 


INDEPENDENT PAPERS. 
Advertiser, Key West, Fla. 
Budget, Topeka, Kans. (1) Yes, as a Start in right direction. 

Capital, Lincoln, Nebr. | (1) No. (2) Yes. 
Commercial, Louisville, Ky. | (1) No, but prefer it to the Wilson Bill. (2) 


| (x) No (2) Yes. 


es. 

Cedar | (1) Yes, if that is the best *‘ Tariff-reform ” 
they can give us. (2) No. 

(1) lam not. It means disaster to American 
interests. (2) Yes. 

(1) No. It is full of contradictions. (2) Yes; 
bad as McKinley’s is, it is better than any 
Bill that can pass present Congress. 

News, Fort Wayne, Ind. (1) No. (2) Yes. 

Saturday Telegram, Man-| The Tariff is an explodedtheory. What we 
chester, N. want is Government issue of money and 

Government banks. 


Evening Gazette, 
Rapids, Ia. 
Herald, Philadelphia, Pa. 


News, Bangor, Me. 


LITERARY DIGEST. 


FOREIGN VIEWS OF OUR CRISIS. 
: HE world at large has long been accustomed to regard the 
U 


Jnited States as a country of boundless resources and its 
people as specially prosperous. Our present financial troubles 
attract, therefore, a great deal of attention and are much more 
commented upon than the chronic business stagnation of some of 


the European countries : 


“Business prices in the United States are already so low that 
they cannot be much lower,” says 7he Zzmes, London. “The 
drain of gold is a reminder that the United States, in spite of its 
vast potential resources, is relatively a poor country, dependent 
for floating capital on the older European countries. The United 
States is in the position of a pushing manufacturer with a busi- 
ness continually developing with money borrowed from his 
bankers. Those who finance him find it prudent to keep a watch- 
ful eye on any decline in his prosperity, and, still more, on any 
signs of his entering upon rash courses. ‘The secret of the con- 
tinued paralysis in the United States is the uncertainty regard- 
ing the future of silver and the Tariff. It is certain that the 
worst act that Congress is capable of passing 





and it has consid- 
erable capacity in that direction—could not harm American 
industry so much as the state of uncertainty that the country has 
been kept in since the Democrats came into power. The descent 
of the United States from its high position of a few years ago in 
commerce and finance shows how sensitive a plant is commercial 
prosperity.” 

The Nation, Berlin, does not believe that the crisis is due to 
political causes alone. The Americans are, in the opinion of this 
paper, only reaping the whirlwind for which they have sown the 
wind for a long time. past: “Explanations of the crisis in the 
United States are plentiful enough in that country. They are, 
in fact, so numerous that every individual can pick out the rea- 
sons best suited to him. The true reason for the strong financial 
depression may nevertheless be assumed to consist of a large 
combination of evils and abuses. 
doubt, much to do with it. 


Insane legislation has, no 
The waste of public funds, the con- 
tinual doctoring of the national currency, the excessive protec- 
tionism of the McKinley Tariff, the obstruction policy of the 
minority in the Senate with regard to the Sherman Act and Tariff- 
reform—all these have added their quota to make the crisis more 
intense. Buta healthy people can stand an indefinite amount of 
legislative tomfoolery before it breaks down. Such an acute 
crisis is not brought about by political mistakes alone; many 
financial and economical sins have also been committed, such as 
excessive speculation, frivolity, and prodigality. The results of 
all these sins, public and private, are piled up year After year, 
and suddenly the crisis breaks out with a violence which seems 
disproportionate to its immediate cause. The length of the crisis 
is generally determined by the degree in which such mistakes 
have been committed, fora financial crisis is a time of reconvales- 
cence. Industries which are beyond recovery die out, others 
adapt themselves to the change of circumstances. The present 
crisis is a hard punishment to the United States, but it will ulti- 
mately prove to be a blessing. The Americans will come out 
stronger than ever, and their competition will make itself felt 
in all markets of the world.” 


The writer here adds statistics taken from the official reports 
for 1890, to prove the enormous resources of the United States. 

The Vorwdrts, Buenos Ayres, is confident that the American 
workman will not again enjoy such prosperity as that of the past 
twenty years, and predicts a rapid development of Socialistic 
propaganda: “ American industries will, no doubt, soon begin to 
compete seriously with those of the Old World in the international 
market. ‘The crisis has led the way to a reduction of wages 
which makes it possible for American manufacturers to enter the 
competition. What a few Southern establishments began when 
they reduced the rate of wages to the lowest possibility of sub- 
sistence, has been followed up during the crisis, and there is 
hardly a branch of industry to-day in which the earnings of the 
laborer have not been seriously decreased. Buteven at areduced 
rate, employment is not assured. The number of unemployed in 
the United States is at present about four millions (not including 
the regular tramps, and the farm-laborers), and the number of 
people who are without means of subsistence must, therefore, 
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be about fifteen millions. During the first part of the crisis these 
people managed to obtain credit, in the hope of better times. 
But this could not last long. During the last months, private 
societies, as well as municipal and State authorities, have been 
forced to take energetic steps to alleviate the suffering of the 
masses. It is much to be doubted that the laboring classes will 
be able to regain their former position, even with the return of 
better times. The result must be the same asin Europe. The 
workmen will be forced to defend their rights politically. Labor- 
leaders of the old school may oppose this, but it is only a question 
of time when Socialism will occupy the same position in the New 
World which it holds already in the Old.” 


NEW YORK POLICE INVESTIGATION. 


N June 29, the Lexow Investigation Committee held its last 
session for the Summer, and took an adjournment until 
September ro, with the understanding that in case of an emer- 
gency the Chairman might call the Senators together at any 
time. Mr. Goff, counsel for the Parkhurst Society, explained 





By permission of Illustrated American. 


THE POLICE INVESTIGATION, 


that the best interests of the investigation demanded an in- 
terruption of the work, as it would be impossible to get witnesses 
in the Summer. decided to hold 
an independent investigation of the charges against police- 
officers, Superintendent Byrnes to conduct the examination 
“of witnesses, in spite of the intimation of Chairman Lexow that 
the Commissioners themselves were under grave suspicion and 
that they had better postpone their investigation until they them- 
selves had been cleared. Referring to this decision of the Com- 
missioners, The New York Tribune says: 


The Police Commission has 


“The intention is as base as the trick is transparent. Nobody 
who is distinguished by a ray of understanding from the beasts 
that perish will be deceived by the silly sham, or fail to conceive 
fresh contempt forits authors. Tammany-leaders, acting through 
a majority of the Police Board, mean to search out the sources 
from which Mr. Goff expects to draw testimony, and to clog them 
by bribery or intimidation. That is the only possible hope of 
salvation from the wrath to come which they are able to discover. 
Probably they have sense enough to regard with great distrust 
their own device. But it is their last resort, and they cannot 
afford to neglect a single chance, however forlorn. That they 
will accomplish something by the maneuver is to be expected. 
Witnesses relied on to prove a specific charge may very likely be 
missing or fortified for perjury when they are called after the 
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recess, and promising clues may be lost through the craft of 
knaves and cowards. But we do not believe that the detectives 
who will be kept on Mr. Goff’s trail all Summer will achieve the 
object for which they are hired. It is too late for Tammany to 
establish a new reign of terror in this city. When the truth has 
once begun to emerge, it seldom stops short of a complete dis- 
closure in a case like this, unless its professed friends betray it.” 


THE CRIMINAL GOOD-NATURE OF AMERI- 
CANS. 


\ ) HY do we suffer more than any other nation from official cor- 

ruption, spoils, and petty tyranny? Why do we pay black- 
mail to the police and submit to impositions on the part of public 
The New York Times 


and corporated servants? answers this 


question as follows: 


“When Herbert Spencer was in this country, he made one gen- 
eral criticism upon the American people, which came as a sur- 
prise to most Americans because it appeared to lay undue stress 
upon a defect that seemed to them to 
be trifling, if even it should be ac- 
counted a defect at all. But the 
criticism was really acute and search- 
ing, and the justice of it is more and 
more vindicated as time goes on. 

“What Mr. Spencer said was that 
the good-nature of the American peo- 
ple was carried so far that it not only 
ceased to be a virtue, but became 
fatuous and criminal. We have had 
a great many illustrations of this‘in 
public affairs, but we have had none 
more vivid than the acquiescence of 
the decent public in such a state of 
things as has been proved to exist in 
the police force of New York. 

“Our lazy acquiescence in corrup- 
tion shocks and disgusts an English- 
man, perhaps, more than a man of 
any other nationality. Indeed, he 
has a better right than a man of any 
other nationality to despise us for it. 
He is very free himself from this 
particular fault. When an American 
finds himself deceived, overcharged, 
or otherwise mildly swindled by any 
corporation or person he commonly 
puts up with his wrong in silence, 
contenting himself, in extreme cases, 
with a soft squeal of protest in his 
newspaper . The Englishman does nothing of the sort. He 
makes vigorous expostulation with the offending publican in per- 
son, he exposes him at length in public prints, he exhausts all the 
legal and social remedies of which the case admits. This willing- 
ness to take and to give trouble may not be an amiable personal 
trait, but it is a most valuable national trait. It is not too 
much to say that, simply by reason of this British willingness to 
make one’s self unpleasant and to get one’s self disliked in a good 
cause, such a scandal as that of our police and the materials of 
like scandals in other municipal departments would be impossi- 
ble in a British community. 
our criminal good-nature. 


These scandals are the results of 
It may be doubted whether this crim- 
inal good-nature is not a very large factor in the unsatisfactory 
working of our local governments, which we all know and admit 
to be the weakest point of our system. If every public servant 
knew that when a citizen caught him neglecting his duty or tra- 
ding on his official opportunities the chances were that the citizen 
would report him, expose him, and prosecute him, and would ex- 
haust every effort to have him punished, the walk and conversa- 
tion of that public servant would be very much more circumspect.” 


“Tammany men excuse the result of the Lexow investigation 
by saying that such things cannot be prevented—that they do not 
proceed from politics, but from human nature. All crimi- 
nals could justly make the same plea.”—Ba/timore American. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


HANDEL: MAN AND MUSICIAN. 
ANDEL is very familiarly known as a great musician of the 
last century, the famous composer of the oratorios which 
bear his name; but of his personality, h’'s life, his labors, outside 
the field of sacred music, the world in general knows nothing. 
There is, however, a very complete sketch of him by Frederick 
J. Crowest, in Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, June, from 
which we make the following extracts 
“Handel was the son of a physician by a second wife. Hewas 
born at Halle, in Upper Saxony, and designed by his father for 
But Handel 
was not born to be a law 
yer. God had moulded 
him for a musician. A 
chance visit to the Duke 
of Saxe 


a lawyer. 


Weisenfels, 
when Handel was about 
seven years of age, led to 
his giving the rein to his 
fancy on every instru- 
ment he found open. 
The remarkable music 
that came from the fin- 
ger-tips of the child’s 
hands was soon the ob- 
ject of wonder and con- 
versation throughout the 
palace, and all this was 
intensified when he se- 
cured an opportunity of 
touching the keys of the 
chapel-organ within the 
hearing of the Duke. We 
know what a touch of 
genius is: most men are sensible enough of the fact when one 
look, one sentence, issues from a superior mind. Such a throb 
started from that chapel-organ when little Handel's tendrilled 
fingers chose the keys, and the soul of the Duke was touched as it 
never had been touched before. Truly a momentous occurrence, 
since, but for it, Handel’s sacred music might never have been 
written. Imagine the world to-day without the ‘Messiah’! 

“When George II.’s queen died (1737), Handel was selected 
to compose the Funeral Anthem—a sublime work which it has 
been well said is ‘alone among Protestant requiems, and 
more solemnly spiritual than most Catholic ones.’ This work 
marks the turning-point in Handel’s career. He is no longera 
musical secularist, but a convert to the glorious cause of sacred 
music—a sphere of art in which he was destined to soar to the 
most exalted heights. If he could not please the aristocracy with 
his operas, there was yet a great middle class who might be dis- 
posed to give ear to his oratorios. ‘Saul,’ ‘Israel in Egypt,’ the 
‘Messiah’ (first performed in Dublin on Good Friday, 1742), 
‘Samson,’ ‘Joseph, ‘Judas Maccabzeus,’ ‘Joshua,’ ‘Susanna,’ 
‘Solomon,’ and ‘Jephtha,’ were produced in quick succession— 
nay, with lightning-like rapidity, considering their colossal pro- 
portions, _ 

“Like Milton, Handel became afflicted with blindness, and, 
during the last few years of his life, had to be led about. But he 
did not complain. His other faculties remained unimpaired ; and 
though loss of sight came over him, he could, when led to the 
organ, ‘bring all Heaven before his eyes.’ He improvised even 
more profoundly and grandly than ever. These were especially 
the times when he wept and trembled at the moving and awful 
nature of the subjects which his improvisations inspired. The 


HANDEL. 
—From Das Reich der Tone, Dresden. 


public literally showered its applause upon him in his later 
years, and nothing could be more affecting than the sight of the 
venerable’ musician being led forward to bow his acknowledg- 
ments to audiences which he could hear but could not see. No 
wonder, when ‘Samson’ was performed, and Beard, the tenor, 
sang with great feeling the words, 
“*Total eclipse—no Sun, no Moon; 
All dark amid the blaze of noon,’ 
the audience thought of the sightless musician, and shed tears. 
“Handel died in harness. The last act of his life was to attend 
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a charitable performance of the ‘Messiah,’ at Covent Garden 
Theater, on the 6th of April. The last enemy had signalled him, 


A few hours of deepening exhaustion, and, full of years—he was 


over seventy-four—the grand musician rendered up his soul to 


Him that gave it. This was on Good Friday, the 14th of April, 
1759, the anniversary of the first performance of the ‘ Messiah 
“As a plagiarist, Handel claims special attention. . . . One 


charge will suffice, although Erba, Stradella, Colonna, and others 
have all been laid under contribution. When in 1743, a grateful 
nation returned thanks tor the battle of Dettingen, Handel pro- 
vided a Ze eum, presumably of his own composition. It has 
been discovered, however, that the composition is mainly the 
music of a 7e Deum by Urio, who was a chapelmaster in Venice 
in the Seventeenth Century. No less than nine movements in 
the ‘Dettingen Ze Deum,’ and six in ‘Saul’ are ‘cribs’ of an 
amazing and audacious nature from Urio’s work. What induced 
Handel to thus appropriate and palm off as his own other men's 
work, no one has discovered. It is a great blot on an otherwise 
honorable artistic career, and is the less excusable because it 
must have been even less trouble for him to write an original 
movement than to copy one.” 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
b igoers WHITCOMB RILEY is one of those children of the 


soil who, to the poet’s temperament and capacity of utterance, 
add a facile command of dialect which both endears them to the 
people among whom their scenes are laid, and enables them to pre- 
sent them to the world with a fidelity to nature impossible with- 
out it. James Whitcomb Riley is by no means unknown to the 
American public; but Mary Reid has caught a glimpse of him in 
a new aspect, and publishes her estimate of him in the July num- 
ber of Zhe Midland Monthly, Des Moines, lowa. Contrasting 
Riley with Lowell, she says: 


“The Biglow papers were written for a purpose, being in- 
tended, with the exception of a few rural idyls, as simple object- 
lessons in the political questions of the day and in statecraft. 
Riley is, on the contrary, a consistent realist, and never con- 
sciously preaches a sermon—but leaves the reader to find the 
moral—if he can. His muse does not blow soul-animating 
strains, his avowed purpose being to depict the simple Hoosier- 
life of the past for the amusement of the overworked American. 

Riley's realism is not at all aggressive.” 


Speaking of Riley in relation to scholarship she says : 


“He does not despise the learning of the past, but simply de- 
clares its unfitness for part of the work he has undertaken, that 
of depictitig the humorous and pathetic sides of common Western 
life. 

“Probably, Riley owes less to the learning of the schools than 
any other living American poet; but his poetical forms, particu- 
larly his sonnets, are in- 
heritances from the ages. 

. That rare gift which 
Riley possesses, of rhym- 
ing naturally, also comes 
from a profound study of 
the artificial forms of the 
poetical art. How far 
this study is conscious 
and how far unconscious, 
matters not. His mind 
has somehow performed 
the work. As the scien- 
tist is attracted by scien- 
tific data and discards 
literary forms and prece- 
dents, so Riley’s mind 
retains poetical images 
and poetical forms, to 
the exclusion of what is technically styled learning. But he has 
a learning of his own not imparted by the schools. All the lore 
of the rivers and the brooks, all the keen insight into human na- 
ture and human motives given to the novelists, all the subtle com- 
mand of dialects and language bestowed upon the realists of this 





JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
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generation, and the art of versification, are his endowments from 
our ancient mother Nature. Not every poet can give us sucha 
dainty picture ‘within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground’ as the 
following, entitled ‘When She Comes Home :’ 


*** When she comes home again! A thousand ways 
I fashion to myself the tenderness 
Of my glad welcome: I shall tremble—yes; 
And touch her as when first in the old days 
I touched her girlish hand, nor dared upraise 
Mine eyes, such was my faint heart’s sweet distress. 
Then silence: And the perfume of her dress: 
The room will sway a little, and a haze 
Cloy eyesight—soulsight, even—for a space: 
And tears—yes ; and the ache here in the throat, — 
To know that I so ill deserve the place 
Her arms make for me; and the sobbing note 
I stay with kisses, ere the tearful face 
Again is hidden in the old embrace.’ 


“Another remarkable sonnet is the firstone upon ‘Time.’ The 
repetition of the word ticking has a weird effect, and the figure of 
the seconds piled in heaps is quite original. ‘The verses have the 
swirl and fatality of Elihu Vedder’s drawings—particularly those 
accompanying Fitzgerald’s paraphrase of the Rubdaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. In fact, one might almost imagine that he had written 
the sonnet after seeing Vedder’s drawings. 


“* The ticking—ticking—ticking of the clock! 
That vexed me so last night! ‘For though time keeps 
Such drowsy watch,” I moaned, ‘he never sleeps, 
But only nods above the world to mock 
Its restless occupant, then rudely rock 
It asthe cradle of a bed that weeps!” 
I seemed to see the seconds piled in heaps 
Like sand about me; and at every shock 
Of the harsh bell, tolling a new hour's birth 
The sandy pyramids were swirled away 
As by a desert storm that swept the earth 
Stark as a granary floor, whereon the gray 
And mist-bedrizzled moon amidst the dearth 
Came crawling like a sickly child to lay 
Its pale face next mine own and weep for day.’ 


“In dialect, ‘Jap Miller,’ ‘Sister Jones’s Confession,’ ‘A Dos’t 
o’ Blues,’ ‘Joney,’ ‘Jim,’ are character-studies full of the pathos, 
humor, and pain that shine through the dull gray eyes of com- 
monplace people, who are lifted for a moment out of their ordi- 
nary environment by the talent of the author. Who would believe 
that the same hand wrote the sonnets we have quoted above and 
the following : 


“ *Settin’ round the stove, last night, 
Down at Wess’s store, was me 
And Mart Strimples, Tunk, and White, 
And Doc Bills, and two or three 
Fellers of the Mudsock tribe 
No use tryin’ to describe! 
And says Doc, he says, says he,— 
Talkin’ "bout good things to eat, 
Ripe mushmillon’s hard to beat!” 


“*T chawed on. And Mart he ’lowed 
Wortermillon beat the mush, - 
**Red,” he says, “and juicy—Hush !— 
I'll jes’ leave it to the crowd!” 
Then a Mudsock chap, says he— 
* Punkin’s good enough fer me 
Punkin pies, I mean,’ he says— 
“Them beats millions! What say, Wess?’’ 


“*T chawed on. And White he says,— 
“Well, I'll jes’ stand in with Wess— 
I’m no hog!”” And Tunk says,—‘*I 

Guess I'll pastur” out on pie 

With the Mudsock boys!” says he; 

**Now what's yourn?”’ he says to me: 

I chawed on—fer—quite a spell— 

Then I speaks up, slow and dry,— 

** Jes’ tobacker!’’ I—says—I— 

And you'd orto heerd ‘em yell!’ 


“Not since Drake’s ‘Culprit Fay,’ or Bryant’s ‘Stella’ and ‘ Lit- 
tle People of the Snow’ appeared, has any fairy poem equaled 
Riley's‘ Flying Islands of the Night.’ Strange tosay, the Hoosier 
Poet has displayed in this dramatic poem much of Swinburne’s 
harmonic power in the choice of melodious words. If this drama 
were judiciously cut, it would make a most effective parlor play 
for May-day festivals and the like. There are many quotable 
stanzas and charming choruses, particularly the one with the 
refrain ‘We follow, follow, follow thee!’ 

“The poets of the West have also introduced the American 
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child into song, and next to Whittier’s ‘Barefoot Boy’ stands 
Riley's ‘The Hoosier Folk-Child :’ 


** The Hoosier Folk-Child—all unsung— 
Unlettered all of mind and tongue; 
Unmastered, unmolested—made 
Most wholly frank and unafraid ; 
Untaught of any school—unvexed 
Of iaw or creed—all unperplexed 
Unsermoned, aye, and undefiled 
An all ;mperfect—perfect child. 


“*The Hoosier Folk-Child !—Rich is he 
In all the wealth of poverty ! 
He owns nor title nor estate, 
Nor speech but half articulate,— 
He owns the bird-songs of the hills— 
The laughter of the April rills; 


‘And his the Dusk’s first minted stars 
That twinkle through the pasture-bars, 
And litter all the skies at night 

With glittering scraps of silver light ; 
The rainbow’s bar from rim to rim 

In beaten gold belongs to him.’”’ 


MARK ANTONY. 
ROM “Cleopatra,” by Georg Ebers, we take the following 
description of Antony. 
after the defeat of Actium. 


He is returning to Alexandria, 


“He advanced on foot to the platform, his figure towering 
above the freedmen and slaves who followed. He could look 
down upon the tallest men, and the width of his shoulders was as 
remarkable as his colossal height. Along, gold-broidered purple 
mantle, floating to his ankles, increased his apparent stature. 
Powerful arms were extended from his sleeveless robe toward the 
beloved Queen. 

“The well-formed head, thick dark hair, and magnificent beard 
corresponded with the powerful figure. Formerly, these locks 
had adorned the head of the youth with the blue-black hue of the 
raven’s plumage; now the threads of gray, scattered abundantly 
through them, were concealed by the aid of dye. A thick wreath 
of vine-leaves rested on the Imperator’s brow, and the leafy vine- 
branches, to which clung several dark bunches of grapes, fell 
over his broad shoulders and down his back, which was covered 
like a cloak, not by a leopard skin, but that or a royal Indian 
tiger of great size—he had slain it himself in the arena. ‘The 
head and paws of the animal were gold, the eyes two magnificent 
sparkling sapphires. The clasp of the chain, by which the skin 
was suspended, as well as that of the gold belt which circled the 
Imperator’s body above the hips, was covered with rubies and 
emeralds. The wide armlets above his elbows, the ornaments 
on his broad breast, nay, even his red morocco boots, glittered 
and flashed with gems. 

“Radiant as his former fortunes seemed the magnificent attire 
of this mighty, fallen hero, who, but yesterday, had shrunk tim- 
idly and sadly from the eyes of his fellow men. His features, too, 
were large, noble, and beautiful in outline; but though his pale 
cheeks were adorned with the borrowed crimson of youth, half 
acentury of the maddest pursuit of pleasure and the torturing 
excitement of the last weeks had left traces. 

“How frank, gracious, and kindly was this man’s face, how 
sincere the heartfelt emotion which sparkled in his eyes, still 
glowing with the fire of youth, at the sight of the woman from 
whom he had been so long parted. Every feature beamed with 
the most ardent tenderness for the royal wife whom he was ap- 
proaching, and the expression on the lips of the giant varied so 
swiftly from humble, sorrowful anguish of mind to gratitude and 
delight that even the hearts of his foes were touched. But when, 
pressing his hand on his broad breast, he advanced toward the 
Queen, bending so low that it seemed as if he would fain kiss her 
feet, when in fact the colossal figure did sink kneeling before her, 
and the powerful arms were outstretched with fervent devotion 
like a child beseeching help, the woman who had loved him 
throughout her whole life with all the ardor of her passionate 
soul was overpowered by the feeling that everything which stood 
between them, all their mutual offenses, had vanished.” 


PARIS and London are astir over the prospective publication of the 
Memoirs of Napoleon’s private secretary, Baron de Meneval. Meneval was 
in close relation with Napoleon from 1802 to 1815, and is expected to correct 
many things in De Bourrienne’s memoirs. 
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A PIONEER POET. 


HERE is considerable bandying of words nowadays in this 
country between the West and the East over what is called 
Western literature; but, all jests aside, Mrs. Helen E. Starrett 
seems to have found, in farmer’s guise, another genuine poet in 
Michigan. (We say “another” as a matter of editorial discre- 
tion !) 
Arena, for June: 


Here is the description Mrs. Starrett gives us in 7he 


“Fifteen years ago it was my fortune to be invited to reada 
paper before one of the then foremost literary societies of Chicago 
—the Philosophical. At the close of the reading, among friends 
and others who waited to speak a kind word of comment, I 
noticed an elderly gentleman whose face and garb indicated by 
almost unmistakable signs that he was from the country, and that 
his profession was that of a farimer. Upon being introduced, he 
said he wished me to accept a volume of poems which he had 
written. He also added, as he handed me the book, ‘1 brought 
this with me with the intention of giving it to you if I liked your 
paper, and of taking it back with me if I did not.’ 


Such plain, 
direct speech at once interested and embarrassed me. 


Occupying 
at that time the position of literary editor of a Chicago paper, my 
first thought was that I was in for a review of a volume of verses 
that might be poetry and might be chaff—most probably chaff. 

“It was a bitterly cold night and the ride was long to my home, 
where I found that, owing to the lateness of the hour, the fire had 
died out and the rooms were of a zero temperature. Seating 
myself for a moment under the gas-light, still muffled in my 
heavy wraps, I mechanically opened the book at the dedication 
page. The first words that struck my eye were 


**All hearts the poet fires are his: 
The subtle link of mind to mind 
The link we do not forge or bind— 

Most precious is. 

“*We mine, not make, the golden ore, 

And love, like fabled fairy stone, 
Divided is not less but more, 

And true love hath no jealousies.’ 


I scanned the page critically to see if these lines were in quota- 
tion marks, but could discern none. 


I turned another page or two, 
and read— 


“* Who shall the life so beautiful unseal us— 
The life whose labor is a work of bliss? 
When shall our doing of our doing heal us, 
Our toiling rest us of our weariness? 
Thou God within us, to ourselves reveal us 
In perfectness !’ 


and a little further down the page— 


““*Might bread alone appease this deathless yearning, 
For bread alone to toil were meet and fit ; 
But oh, we feel, however dimly burning, 
Within the soul the fire celestial lit ; 
If love be not the wages of our earning, 
What profits it?’ 


“Another random turn of the pages and my eye fell upon — 


“*And ifthy path no longer lies 
Through spirit-haunts of moor and fen, 
If, as of old to prophet-ken, 
To thee the hills of Canaan rise, 
With broader fields and ampler skies 
And peopled wide with holy men, 
‘***Remember still in charity 
Thy brother’s need is not as thine ; 
Or, conning deep each darker line, 
Thou, too, mayst find the mystic key 
Toevery ward of mystery, 
And see in all a truth divine.’”’ 


““Why, he is a poet,’ I exclaimed; and despite the chaffing of a 
friend I sat for nearly half an hour under the chandelier in the 
icy atmosphere, reading poems that transported me into gardens 
gay with every flower of Spring or Summer, and fragrant with 
breath of roses and thyme. But beautiful and musical as were 
the descriptions of nature’s aspects and voices, that which struck 
me most of all was the insight into the deeper questionings of 
life, with which the air then as now was rife. This man, this 
writer, this poet, I said, has considered all the vital questions of 
the day—labor, education, the emancipation of thought from the 
Tule of dogma, the advancement and emancipation of women, 
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the mission of sorrow—and his insight throws light upon them 
all. 

“To learn who my unknown friend was, was the next question. 
This was easily done, for I found that though so worthily entitled 
to fame on his own account, he was best known in literary and 
philosophical circles in Chicago as the husband of a very gifted 
woman; a woman whose essays on the German philosophy and 
philosophers were looked forward to each Winter as red-letter 
evenings in the Philosophical Society. I learned that he was, as 
his appearance indicated, a farmer; that his was the prize fruit 
farm of Michigan, and that it had been redeemed from the prairie 
principally by his own hand. In addition to his work on the 
farm, I learned that he had been a practical cooper, and had with 
his own hands made hundreds and thousands of barrels in the 
early days, carrying them by wagon to St. Joseph, thence to 
Chicago by boat—a distance of one hundred miles. 

““Of school learning he had little. Where, then, did he acquire 
the knowledge of rhythm and meter that enabled him to polish 
his verses into such perfection? I learned that he was a diligent 
and admiring reader of the old and standard poets; but the prin- 
cipal source of his ability was his innate poetic genius. Of this 
genius he was himself conscious. He regarded his gift as an in- 
spiration from something outside of himself. Surely if ever there 
was an illustration of the truth that poets are born and not made, 
it was to be found in this farmer-poet of Michigan. 

“Mr. Benjamin Hathaway’s first volume of poems, the one 
that is still my favorite, was published nearly twenty years ago. 
It isentitled ‘Art Life and Other Poems.’ It takes its name from 
the first poem of the book, which is, in my opinion, one of the 
finest poems of aspiration in the English language.” 


THE VALUE OF GOOD BOOKS. 


HE death of Lord Coleridge, late Chief-Justice of England, 
gives especial interest to words which were among the 
latest he ever gave for publication. In 7he Contemporary Re- 
view, Lord Coleridge writes 
of good books, or the best 
uses of poetry : 

“Speaking as an old law- 
yer, I may that few 
things compare in usefulness 
with a 
memory. 


Say 


retentive, accurate 

It is in youth that 
this faculty is formed and 
trained, and one of the best 
methods of strengthening it 
is the habit of learning by 
admire 
from authors, both in verse 
and prose. What we learn 
in youth we are apt to re- 
member 


heart passages we 


well; mental im- 
pressions at that period of 





life do not easily fade, and, 


LORD CHIEF-JUSTICE COLERIDGE, 


although they are easily re- 
ceived, they are indelibly retained, and if they are impressions 
of noble thoughts clothed in noble language, we are laying upa 
store of intellectual pleasure at one end of life for enjoyment at 
the other. Many of us live to grow old; if we do, our minds, if 
not ourselves, grow lonely; the interests of the world fade away 
and the fashion of the beauty of it vanisheth, and a time comes 
whea we feel that 
“*'Tis meet that we should pause a while 

Ere we put off this mortal coil, 

And in the stillness of old age 

Muse on our earthly pilgrimage 

“At such times the recollection of great thoughts, of lovely 

images, of musical words, comes to us with a comfort, with an 
innocent pleasure which it is difficult to exaggerate. And what 
should you learn? Speaking generally, the safest rule to follow 
is to learn that which pleases you best. My own taste you 
must take just for what it is worth; but (leaving out for obvious 
reasons all Greek and Latin writers) before and above every one 
(including them) I should myself place Shakespeare, an inex- 
haustible storehouse of wisdom, instruction, and exquisite diction, 
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indispensable to any one who has anything to do with speaking 
or writing. Next Shakespeare, I for one should put Milton. 
Have any of you not heard the magnificent eloquence of John 
Bright? He told me himself that he was built on Milton; and if 
you heard him, nay, even if you read him, you can see that he is 
steeped in the spirit of this great poet, and that though he does 
not imitate Milton, he speaks after Milton. And next for use, 
yes, for daily use, read Wordsworth. Much of Wordsworth has 
passed into the language, the poet of nature and of lofty spiritual 
thought, whose verse makes bright things brighter and happy 
men happier. . The time would fail if I were to speak at 
length of Shelley, of Keats, of Scott, of Ben Jonson, of Ford, of 
Massinger, of Dryden, Pope and Young, not to mention more 
recent authors. Coleridge I omit, of course; Tennyson I omit, 
because I know that any estimate which places him, as I should 
place him, in an order of men far below Shakespeare is at present 
the mark of a Philistine. Browning I omit, because, though I 
have admired him since I was a boy at school, I have not been so 
fortunate as always to understand him. He once rebuked me in 
a way which I relate for the comfort of those small striving souls 
who watch his flights and try to follow his course in vain, till he 
disappears from them in clouds. He was so kind as to give me 
many of his volumes, and he knew I honestly read them. Soon 
after one had thus been given me, he asked me how I liked it. I 
replied that what I could understand I heartily admired, and that 
parts of it, I thought, ought to be immortal; but that as to much 
of it I really could not tell whether I admired it or no, as I could 
not understand it. ‘Ah, well,’ he said, ‘if a reader of your cali- 
ber understands ten per cent. of what I write, I think he ought to 
be content.’ 

“Whether for present or future comfort, I cannot too earnestly 
recommend your acquainting yourselves with good books. They 
are the best of companions; in sickness, in misfortune, in sor- 
row, in sleepless nights and days of pain, you will find your 
recollection of great and wholesome literature a constant solace 
and refreshment. And, as a man is known by the company he 
keeps, still! more truly is he known by the books he reads and the 
authors he loves. Read only the best books, and never read bad 
ones. Good books will nerve you for the work—the serious and 
earnest work—which is the lot of all true and good men. For, 
to quote a great writer, Dr. Young, the author of the ‘Night 
Thoughts,’ not from that book, however, but from his ‘Satires,’ a 
book much less known: 


«This isthe scene of combat, not of rest. 
Man’s is laborious happiness at best ; 
On this side death his labors never cease— 
His joys are joys of conquest, not of peace.’” 


THE GREAT EGYPTIAN FIND. 


OT since the discovery of the mummy of Rameses II., the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression, in 1881, has the Egyptological 

world been so startled as it was lately by the announcement that 
M. Jacques de Morgan, Director-General of Antiquities in Egypt, 
had found, in the pyramid at Dashur, not only the oldest pieces of 
jewelry ever found, but also that these treasures belonged to the 
Twelfth Dynasty, about 2500 to 2300 B.c. Those of us who are 
not archeologists or 


THM trne PPP, "Esyptologists can 
ST} eens “Migge hardly fail to be in- 


terested in the finding 
of relics that were old 
when Abraham went 
down into Egypt. 
The Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, Paris, 
speaks of Dashur as 
an insignificant vil- 
lage near the old ne- 
cropolis, | Memphis. 
“At this place, four 
dilapidated pyramids 
were found, and many attempts, hitherto unsuccessful, have been 
made to enter them. M. de Morgan began his work by sinking 
shafts here and there, and soon found his way to subterranean 





Fic. 1.—BREAST-ORNAMENT WITH NAME OF 
USERTSEN III. 
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passages which ran under the pyramids, where he found sarcoph- 
agi and mummies in great number, several pieces of mortuary 
furniture, Canopic vases, etc. : 
touche of the Kings of 

the Twelfth Dynasty, Er 
Usertsen II. and III., u it 
and Amenemhat III. ’ 
The most remarkable 
and beautiful pieces 
are the pectoral orna- 
ments which bear the 
names of Usertsen 


Everything bore the royal car. 

CS Sarto a 

9 UA 4\ = 
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III. (Fig. 1), Usert- 
sen II. (Fig. 2), and 


Amenemhat ITI. (Fig. 
3). Ninety-five pieces 
of jewelry, besides a 
great number of frag- 
ments and _ scarabei, 
etc., were found.” 
The Gazette des 
Beaux Arts gives a 
full detailed list of the 
pieces, also a detailed description of the enamel and gold work of 
the pectoral ornaments. Dr. A. H. Sayce says, in 7he Academy, 
London: “At acost of only £400, some of the finest and most 
costly antiquities ever discovered have been brought to light. They 
are new revelations of ancient Egyptian art. By the side of 
them, the famous jewelry of Aah-hotep looks poor and degenerate ; 
and they are so perfect and so fresh that it is difficult to realize that 
they belong to the remote epoch of the Twelfth Dynasty. But 
the treasures are but a part of the discoveries which M. de Mor- 


gan has made. Tombs 
A a 
Sars 
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and sepulchral cham- 
bers of hitherto un- 
known princesses of 
the Thirteenth Dy- 
nasty, and of nobles 
of the Sixth, huge 
sarcophagi of translu- 
cent polished alabas- 
ter, and _ shattered 
fragments of temples 
long since destroyed, 
are among the spoils.” 

Dr. Sayce also re- 
ports that M. de Mor- 
gan, jin the southern 
brick pyramid, found 
“the tomb of an unknown king, Horus Fu-ab-Ra, who may be 
the Horus referred to in Manetho’s version of the Israelitish 
Exodus. One of the objects contained in the tomb is an ebony 
statue of the Pharaoh, nearly four feet in height. Besides this 
tomb, he has also found another, that of a princess, which had 
never been opened before. 
the Twelfth Dynasty jewelry. 
princess was upon her head.” 

Biblia (a publication specially devoted to Egyptology) says: 
“We must not forget that the discovery, important’as it is, has 
only brought to light unimportant persons, with a vast amount 
of treasure, yet the royal tomb remains to be discovered; and 
one is forced to believe that in the royal tomb for which the pyra- 
mid was built, we shall find surprises of the greatest interest. 

“The cemetery extending from Abou-Roash to Dashour, on the 
left bank of the Nile, is probably the largest in the world, being 
more than fifteen miles in length, and of an average width of 
from two to two and a half miles.” 





FIG. 3.—BREAST-ORNAMENT WITH NAME OF 
AMENEMHAT III. 


In it there was another treasure of 
Even the golden diadem of the 


The earliest relics of antiquity hitherto found were not earlier 
than 1600 B.c. Nowonderthenthat Le Bosphore Egyptien says: 
““M. de Morgan: His perseverance, coupled with the true torch of 
the savant, has been crowned by results which have created a real 
sensation in the learned world.” 


THE biggest book in the world will be a catalogue of the printed books in 
the British Museum. This catalogue was begun about fourteen years ago 
and now comprises at present twenty-odd folio volumes, each of about 
three hundred pages, as many more partly issued, and there are over one 
huudred yet to come. 
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Dante Rossetti, and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement. —‘‘At 
the age of fifteen Dante Rossetti was sent to Cary’s Art Academy. 
“Here,” says his biographer, ‘“‘he showed the same brilliancy and 
way wardness that distinguished him through life. <A fellow stu- 
dent recalls one morning when the truant was taken to task for 
his absence on the previous day. ‘Why were you not here yes- 
‘T had a fit of idleness,’ said Rossetti 
But when his master’s back was turned he pulled from 
his pocket a bundle of manuscript sonnets, which he proceeded 
to paste inside all his friends’ hats quite impartially. 

“The leaders in the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood were Millais, 
Holman Hunt, and Rossetti. These three men, of very different 
temperaments, were welded together at first in the 
common enthusiasm of revolt.’ There soon clustered around 
them a band of earnest followers much less gifted. 


terday?’ said his master. 


coolly. 


: glow of a 


They were 
pledged to contribute original drawings in regular succession to 
a portfolio, which was passed round for criticism by their fellows. 
The poetry of Keats afforded an inexhaustible treasure-house of 
subject-matter for the young painters, and in 1849 the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood held their first ‘Private View.’ Soon 
after appeared 7he Germ, a monthly magazine for the promul- 
gation of pre-Raphaelite principles. This magazine, though it 
contained some of Rossetti’s best poems, was destined to have a 
very brief career. 

“Meantime the diatribes of the Press were scathing, and even 
Charles Dickens, in his Household Words, could see nothing to 
admire in the work of the new brotherhood. The critics insinu- 
ated not only that their conceptions were graceless, but that their 
technique was defective as well. Indeed, there was some meas- 
ure of truth in this last assertion. In 1851 Ruskin, though per- 
sonally unknown to the brotherhood, publicly espoused their 
cause and wrote a series of letters to 7he 7zmes in vindication of 
the new movement in art, and soon the three leaders by their 
really great pictures aroused the enthusiastic devotion of a large 
circle of admirers. Many of these were blind to the principles of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and made it ridiculous by a 
pseudo-imitation. But the influence of this school on the relig- 
ious paintings of their.contemporaries and successors was very 
great."— Esther Wood, in The Literary World, Boston, June 16. 


The Gift of Observation in the Japanese.—The artist-critic 
would tell us that in accuracy of detail, in fidelity to anatomy, 
a Japanese painting cannot compare with the wood-cuts in our 
school-books. And yet, according to a writer in 7he Free Press, 
Singapore, the Japanese artist, disregarding what is learned in 
the schools, reproduces nature as few artists can. He observes 
what the student of art too often fails tosee—Nature : 

“With a few splashes of his brush, on a bamboo screen, he 
produces what strikes the eye when a sparrow flutters down from 
a tree or a flock of herons wheels in the air. I have a sheet full 
of pictures of reptiles and insects, taken from a book of natural 
history published in Japan. It is, of course, not hand-painted, 
but printed in some rough way on common rice paper. Nota 
minute point of structure iscorrect. But the creatures are living. 
Here is a dragon-fly basking in the Sun on the point of a straw, 
with its wings pointed forward and downward... There is alizard 
going up the wall, with its legs in four different positions, and 
exactly the right wriggle in its body. <A grasshopper is kicking 
out its hind legs to shake off an ant or something. The ant is 
not shown, but you cannot help looking for it. This accuracy of 
observation in the Japanese is the more remarkable because the 
want of it is so characteristic of other Asiatics.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Home Journal, New York, waxes humorous, saying: “ William W. 
Astor, proprietor of 7he Pall Mall Magazine, has been so annoyed by the 
predatory habits of river holiday-makers that he intends to build a wall 
around Cliveden, his estate near Maidenhead, and thus to become in fact, 
as well as in name, William ‘ Walled-off’ Astor.’ 


AN ingenious Bostonian has made the astounding discovery that Dr. 
Samuel Johnson is the author not only of the tragedy “Irene,” but also of 
the works generally attributed to Sir Thomas More, Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Ben Jonson, Green, Peele, Spenser, Burton, Dryden, Pope, and Addison 
It is proved by means 
“ Cipher 


of ciphers in Johnson's great dictionary. The 


seems to be the key to modern literary studies. 
PROPOSED explanation of “ Pyramid.’ 
says: 


A writer in Harper's. Weekly 
‘*The word is the same as ‘piromis’ or ‘pirumis,’ the term that 
the priests of Thebes rsed for themselves (Herodotus), and the derivation 
Suggested is that of fev, strong and brave, from the ancient name for the 
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bear, and mzes, man—almost exactly the equivalent, therefore, of the 
European title ‘baron,’ originally the man brave as a bear. A pyramid 
would thus be Egyptian equivalent of a baron’s or chief's tomb in 
Europe.”’ 


THE Japanese, says the Ostastatischer 


**Werther's Sorrows” 


Lloyd, were able to read Goethe's 
a few weeks ago for the first time in translation 
Professor Mari, a well-known Japanese writer, who was educated in Ger 
many, translated the work for the weekly iiterary journal Shzgarami Zoshi 
under the title ‘“‘Werther no Kanashimi.’’ The work became immediately 
popular, and the sale of the weekly was unusually large. It seems strange 
that the Japanese should have been so ong ignorant ot Goethe's most s2n- 
timental work, as the Chinese were familiar with it even in the lifetime of 
the poet 


It was Oliver Wendell Holmes who remarked that though woman tempted 
man to eat, ne had an idea that Eve had nothing to do with his drinking 
He took to that on his own account. On another occasion, at a dinner- 
party, he remarked with affected gravity: “I really must not smoke so 
persistently. I ust turn over a new leaf—a tobacco-leaf—and have a 
cigar only after each”’ 


continued 





n 





here he paused, as if about to say “meal,”’ but he 
‘“‘after each cigar.’’ When the smile ran round the table, he 
leaned back in his chair and said: *‘A foreigner is an alien, a foreigner who 
drinks too much isa bacchanalian, and may nota foreigner who smokes 
too much be called a tobacconalian ?’ 

BERLIN newspapers are coming to the fore both in number and circula- 
tion. The cheap new ones lead the list, the Morgen Zeitung edition of the 
Berliner Tageblatt haviug a reported circulation of 162,000 copies, while 
the 7Zaegeblat¢ itself has about 60,000. The Lokal-Anzeiger has 120,000, the 
Retchsanzeiger (the Government official organ) half that, the Vossische 
Zettung (or Tante Voss, as its Liberal readers love to call it) 40,000, and 
Vorwarts, the Socialist organ, the same; the Conservative Aveuz-Zettung, 
the /os/, and the Liberal Nasional Zeitung 20,000 each. 

THE Municipal Finance Committee of Mentz on the Rhine voted in favor 
of the monument to Heinrich Heine, which was rejected by Dusseldorf, 
Heine’s birthplace, and proposed that it be placed on one of the chief squares. 
But the haters of Jews and atheists formed too strong an opposition when 
combined against the project. The Faculty of the University gave the 
deciding impulse when it too objected on the ground of Heine’s lack of 
patriotism shown in deserting Germany for France, openly preferring the 
French to the Germans, and attacking the latter with terrific lampoons like 
“Atta Troll.’’ His admirers now call Dusseldorf Du-Esel-Dorf (“You 
Ass of a Village’’), and are momentarily expecting to see the French erect a 
monument to him. In the Journal des Débats a writer suggests that the 
French would be only to glad to have such a poet to honor, and place on 
the pedestal: ** To the memory of Heinrich Heine, who was rejected by the 
Germans.” 

THE library of 
Stanton: 


the late M. Renan is thus described by Mr. Thecdore 


“The whole library contains about ten thousand volumes, some three or 
four thousand of which are devoted to Biblical and Oriental subjects, and 
were the tools used by Renan in the production of his principal works. 
This portion of the collection is peculiarly valuable because only a scholar 
like Renan could have brought it together. Again, several of the volumes 
are out of print, while there are many pamphlets of great rarity, presentation 
copies printed for private circulation among university professors and 
treating some special recondite subject. This part of the library, which at 
Renan’s special request will not be broken up, but be sold toa single pur- 
chaser, is complete in itself and would be found exceedingly useful by all 
students of the Oriental languages or religious exegesis in its largest 
sense. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


SPEAKING of the pianoforte asan instrument of study, Paderewski said: 
“It is at once the easiest and the hardest. Any one can play the piano- 
forte, but few ever do so well, and then only after years and years of toil, 
pain, and study. When you have surmounted all difficulties, not one ina 
hundred among your audience realizes through what labor you have 
passed. Yet they are all capable of criticizing and understanding what 
your playing should be. Anyone who takes up piano-playing with a view 
to becoming a professional pianist has taken on himself an awful bur- 
den. But,’’ added the Polish virtuoso, witha smile, “ better that than the 
drudgery of giving pianoforte-lessons. The one is only purgatory, but the 
other—heil.”’ 

EMPEROR WILLIAM IL. of Germany, was reported in recent dispatches to 
have turned his hand to composing music. In doing this, he is imitating 
his grandfather, the late William L,who once assumed the duties of an 
orchestral conductor. He had gone to Coblentz one day to meet Empress 
Augusta, and was serenaded by the band of a regiment. The Emperor 
thanked the orchestra leader, but said to him that the movement of a cer- 
tain ballet had been played in too quick atime. The same piece was, by 
his order, to be executed during the evening banquet. William 1. rose from 
the table a few moments before it was to be played and suddenly took the 
place of the conductor. Seizing the baton, he gave the signal to begin to 
play, saying to the musicians: ‘* Well, gentlemen, very slow, please,”* and, 
as the music went on, often repeating, *‘ Still slower !’? When the piece was 
ended he said: “It is superb, in this way,” thanked the musicians, and 
graciously returned to his seat at the table. 

WHILE Queen Victoria was in Florence lately there was given a first per- 
formance of an operetta, *“* Ethelinda,” at the Pergola. 
a tremendous success. 


The piece met with 
It isa work of art showing the spirit of a musical 
genius. The orchestration is said to be marvelous, and on the night of the 
dress rehearsal the critics many times burst out into unanimous and en- 
thusiastic applause. The judgment of the F 


weight all over the wor 


lorentine musical public has 
ld, and it has no scruples in expressing condemna- 
j 
A 


tion,even some of Verdi's operas having been hissed in 


my 


Florence. To 
achieve a triumph before such critics, then, means something, and a mys 
terious Mr. Marion, who was said to be the composer, was deemed a very 
lucky fellow. Now it comes out that the talented composer is not “ Mr.” at 
all, but Lady Mildred Marion Jessup, youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Strathmore, who married Mr. Augustus Jessup of Philadelphia. Mr. Jes- 
sup wrote the libretto which Lady Mildred set to music. 
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DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - 


MUSICAL VIBRATIONS AND MODERN ExX- 
PLOSIVES. 

N USICIANS are well aware of the fact that if any tone of 

the gamut is clearly sounded or sung within vibration- 

range of any suitable musical instrument—say, a harp or a piano 


ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


—the string tuned to the same tone will begin to sound upon its 
own account. 

Also, in constructing magazines for the storage of explosives, 
it has frequently been found that when an explosion occurs in one 
of them, the others “blow up” in regular sequence. In an arti- 
cle in The Nineteenth Century, London, June, Wentworth 
Lascelles-Scott endeavors to account for this by the fact that the 
magazines in any given series are all constructed of the same size 
and materials, and at equal distances apart, and are, hence, 
affected alike by the vibration. 


“On the subject of the influence of musical notes upon explo- 
Sives there is a question of some interest—and no little complexity 
—which deserves a moment’s attention. When an ‘intense’ ex- 
plosive is reaching its ‘critical’ state, and its molecules therefore 
are in a condition of very unstable equilibrium, the sudden emis- 
sion of a musical note will frequently bring matters to a climax 
and induce detonation. For instance, after several careful trials, 
it was found that of a certain sample of dry fulminate of mer- 
cury, the lowest temperature at which it would explode was 342 
F., and portions exposed to a heat of 335° for some time, allowed 
to cool, and again heated to that degree (these alternations 
being several times repeated), remained without change. Yet, 
particles of the same fulminate, placed as before upon an iron 
plate, but at a temperature of from 310° to 320,° would generally 
explode sharply when certain notes were sounded near by upon a 
violin-string, or a cornet. With the human voice, it was much 
more difficult to obtain an effect of this kind; but occasionally 
such an experiment would succeed. Similar results were noticed 
with most of the nitro-compounds, the blasting gelatins included, 
while chlorid and iodid of nitrogen were frequently so exploded 
at the ordinary temperature. The subject is too complex for all 
its bearings to be set down in a paragraph, or even an entire 
article ; still, on one hypothesis, an explanation of the phenomenon 
might not be quite impossible. On the assumption that (in 
common with all other substances), (a) the molecules of explo- 
sives were always in a condition of either linear vibration or 
spiral ‘swing’; (4) that the velocity of such oscillations is con- 
stant with each substance—according to its composition; (c) that 
the amplitude or wave-length thereof varies with the tempera- 
ture, it might not be unreasonable to suppose that, as the oscil- 
lations extend until they approach the point of disruption, the 
impact of sound-vibrations, bearing some simple numerical rela- 
tion to their own, might carry those molecules too far and thus 
complete their severance. Without attempting to dogmatize on 
this point, it appears probable to the writer that a given (ex- 
plosive) substance may be more readily detonated by a certain 
note ; for instance, with a ‘pitch’ wherein C (the third space in 
the treble clef) was represented by 528 vibrations per second, the 
nitro series of explosives seemed, upon the whole, to be most in- 
fluenced by the note F; the fulminates by the treble D; and the 
upper Bb, on balance, more successfully detonated iodid of 
nitrogen than any other note. Still, too much importance should 
not be attached to this latter phase of the question. 

“Nevertheless, if cordite, for instance, were largely employed, 
and stored in India, and at a certain place it was ‘approaching its 
critical temperature’ under the influence of the Sun’s rays, might 
it not chance that a regimental band, as they passed the depot, 
would blow themselves to atoms, with the National Anthem for 
their reguzem ? 

“A musical note, however, is not the only occult force capable 
of influencing explosives to their destruction; increased sensi- 
tiveness is, apparently, acquired by them when placed within the 
‘aroma’ of a magnetic field. Hence, it is as well toremember that 
dynamos and dynamite are best at a very respectful distance 
from each other. 

“So far, the elements of danger have chiefly been brought into 


He says: 
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prominence ; it will be well, therefore, to note at least one novel 
and practical method of lessening the risks now attending the 
storage of ‘intense’ explosives in large quantities. An old and 
popular lecture-experiment will illustrate its principle. 

“If a sonorous electric bell (duly connected with a battery out- 
side) be suspended in the receiver of an air-pump and kept ring- 
ing, the sound will be heard in every part of a large room; but 
as soon as the air in the. globe is pumped out, it dies away grad- 
ually, and becomes inaudible when a moderate vacuum has been 
obtained, the medium being too attenuated for the transmission 
of sound-waves. If instead of the bell, a disc or small scale-pan 
containing a grain or two of any sensitive explosive be suspended 
under the globe, or allowed to rest upon a thick block of fine 
elastic india-rubber, the experiment may be made fully as in- 
structive as well as more practical in its bearings. Let the ex- 
plosive be iodid (or even chlorid) of nitrogen, and the re- 
ceiver be exhausted of air until the gage shows that barometrical 
pressure has been reduced to not more than two inches; any kind 
of noise and detonation outside the receiver may then be made 
without fear of exciting the explosive, whatever it may be, to the 
detonating point. No vibrations can reach it. Several small 
‘charges’ of the same substance may be ‘fired’ in the room, on the 
table, etc., within an inch of the glass; they will fail to ‘send off’ 
the explosive in the vacuum.” 


[July 7, 1894 


EXPERIMENTS WITH HYSTERICAL WOMEN. 


RDINARILY, the last thing one would do in order to dis- 
cover how to think, would be to go to an hysterical wo- 

man. That is just what Dr. Alfred Binet did, however, and with 
very interesting results, which he describes in 7he Fortnightly 
Review, London, for June. He instituted a series of experi- 
“the 
thought,” finding out how it is that objects in the outer world, 


ments with the object of investigating mechanism of 
apprehended by our senses, become to us subjects of cognition— 
our own ideas in fact—any of which may be recalled, at will, by 
an act of. memory, after the objects themselves have disappeared. 
In many respects, epileptic patients promised better results than 
that the 
hallucination which made a hypnotized person believe that she 


persons in normal health. It occurred to Dr. Binet, 


saw the object described to her as present, was closely akin to an 
act of memory in ordinary persons; that is, it produces, in the 
mind’seye, an image of something not actually present. Numer- 
ous experiments confirmed this view, and convinced Dr. Binet 
that the three facts of consciousness, namely, sensation, halluci- 
nation, and the idea-image, must be regarded merely as varieties 


of the same phenomenon. 


“Some hysterical persons,” says Dr. Binet, ‘afford very favor- 
able conditions for experiment. Often a woman has an arm that 
has no feeling. The arm is movable, and she uses it like the 
other which has retained its sensibility; but if the arm be pricked, 
however deeply, she suspects nothing. This circumstance has 
been taken advantage of, for the purpose of entering into com- 
munication with the automatic activity. The insensible arm is 
placed behind a screen, and after all proper precautions have 
been taken that its owner may not suspect what is going to hap- 
pen, the arm is excited in different manners and intelligent re- 
sponses are received. 

“Thus it has been observed that, if a regular motion is given 
for some time to the insensible hand, and it is then released, the 
hand will go on repeating the movement spontaneously. When 
apen is inserted between the fingers, and the hand has been 
directed in the writing of a word, the hand repeats the word, 
that is to say, writes it over again. And further, here is a little 
fact proving that these acts do not result merely from a mechani- 
cal tendency to repetition; but that they imply some amount of 
reasoning andinvolve intelligence. If the hand be made to write 
a word which is intentionally spelt wrong, it will reproduce the 
word correctly spelt. And all the while the hysterical woman 
perceives nothing. She does not know that her insensible hand 
has been made to write a word—she does not know that she has 
reproduced or corrected it. 

“This has led to the supposition that some hysterical subjects 
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are endowed with a psychological life of which they are uncon- 
scious, and which is somehow latent beneath their consciousness. 
... But, in reality, the doubling is not perfect; there is no 
line of demarcation, no wall between the normal consciousness 
and the series of subconscious acts. We should not forget that 
the human being is a single unit by reason of his physical consti- 
tution, and, despite the spectacle of disintegration presented by 
mental phenomena in certain circumstances, there exists a psycho- 
logical unity in the individual. Wewill prove it. It was noticed 
above, that the hysterical subject is unconscious of the movements 
and sensations impressed on her insensible member or of the 
spontaneous movements executed by it; and that, nevertheless, 
these motions exercise a certain effect on her consciousness. 
Prick the insensible hand in three places, and the person does not 
feel the point of the needle or know that she has been pricked, 
provided care has been taken to conceal from her the sight of her 
hand. But she feels something; and this something is an idea 
of number. The subject thinks of the number three, which ex- 
actly corresponds to the number of pricks. If she be asked to 
mention a number off-hand, she will select the number three. 

““We should perhaps feel a scruple at describing in this Review 
so astounding an experiment, if it were our personal property, 
and if this observation had not been made by others. Ten wit- 
nesses would bear testimony to-day to the fact we have just re- 
corded. Many tried the experiment almost simultaneously with- 
out suspecting it, and believing, each one, that he alone was 
engaged upon it. I remember what happened to myself. When 
I spoke for the first time about my observation to a friend of 
mine, a doctor, he informed me that he had made a similar ob- 
servation some days before; and when I published an account of 
my researches, other writers claimed priority, quite wrongly 
however, seeing that they had published nothing about it. 

“Let us inquire how the idea suggested by an unconscious per- 
ception enters the mind of the hysterical person. To return to 
the experiment of the three prickings. The bysterical wo- 
man who thinks of the number three under these conditions is 
not conscious that the idea is suggested by certain peripheric im- 
pressions; that is, by contact’ of something with her skin. She 
believes the idea spontaneous and voluntary; she imagines she 
could just as well have thought of any other number. Vain illu- 
sion! The hysterical person suffers from an obsession of which 
she has no conception. 

“A close examination of the development of the suggested 
idea enables one to understand several details of ideation. I 
was, for my part, a long time understanding them. . The fol- 
lowing was one of the questions that troubled me fora long time. 
As arule, in this kind of experiment one is satisfied with asking 
the subject, ‘What are you thinking of?’ If she answers a num- 
ber, and that corresponds to the number of impressions made, the 
interrogation stops. I, however, determined to probe deeper, and 
asked the subject, ‘What form does the number take in your 
mind?’ Iexpected to be answered in a confused manner, for 
the persons on whom I was making experiments were women or 
young girls, and generally ignorant. One of them said, ‘I see 
little points, and I count them;’ another, ‘I see lines;’ a third, 
‘There are sticks;’ a fourth, ‘There are white columns.’ We 
may now put the question to the reader: Does he understand 
these answers? Do they appear to him to have any sense? 

“At first, I thought there was no meaning. I spent a week in 
noting down answers, without understanding them, because 
everything must be noted down, even that which is not intelli- 
gible. ‘I tried new subjects. They experienced the same. im- 
pressions, and used almost the same words. Then, one day, I 
suddenly saw new light. I had not remarked that I was using 
different methods of impressing sensations of number on the in- 
sensible hand. Sometimes I pricked the subject, who then saw 
points ; or I traced lines on her hand, and she saw lines; or I bent 
one of her fingers, and she saw bars, sticks, or columns. The 
nature of the stimulus determined that of the idea received, and 
consequently the kind of answer. In more precise terms, the 
stimulus of a portion of the body evoked in the subject the idea- 
image of that part, and the tactile or muscular sensation evoked 
a visual image. We too, when our hand is touched behind our 
back, possess the power not only of localizing the sensation, but 
we see also a visual image of the finger or the part of the hand 
that is touched. But we are at the same time conscious of being 
touched, and this phenomenon is lacking in the hysterical 
person.” 
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DRILLED STONE AXES. 


= early man, without tools of iron, drill holes in stone? 

This question has been frequently suggested by the discov- 
ery, in the deposits of the later stone-age, of axes and other im- 
plements of stone, with holes bored in them for the reception of 
handles. An article in the Steza der Wetsen, Vienna, No. o. is 
designed to show that, although metal axes probably furnished 
the idea, the task was quite feasible. The writer supplies a cut, 
which we reproduce here, of a rude drilling apparatus, with horn 
drills, aided by water and sharp-cutting sand; which has been 
successfully employed for drilling stones. 

“The perforated stone axes,” says the writer, “were often 
ornamented by lines graved, or in relief, and would appear to 
have been in as general use as walking-sticks in a later age; but 
they could hardly have been designed for actual usein war. The 
hole was for the most part behind the center, the cutting edge is 
never very sharp, and the back portion was used as a hammer. 
Two-edged axes are very rare. 

“From the unfinished specimens which have been handed down 
to us, and the innumerable drills which have been found, it is 
concluded that the drilling was performed by means of a hollow 
cylinder of horn, wood, or bone, used with wet sand, which was 
introduced under the revolving pipe. In some cases a more com- 
pact drill may have been used; but metal was at least unneces- 
sary. In any case, the bow and string for working the drill 
would have been of incalculable advantage. 

“The accompanying cut gives an illustration of an apparatus 
constructed by Count Gundaker Wurmbrand which he might 






~~ 


aa  * 


APPARATUS FOR DRILLING SITONE AXES, 


have used in drilling axe-heads in the neolithic, pile-dwellings of 
the Eastern Alps. A stand (aa) consists of two vertical posts 
of stag-horn imbedded in a wooden foot, and connected at top by 
a horizontal beam. ‘Through a vertical hole in the beam passes 
a revolving wooden shaft 6 4, ina cleft under the end of which 
is attached a circular drill made of the tine of a stag-horn, which 
is bound in place by a string. Near the lower end of the tine is 
a groove, which receives the bow-string by means of which the 
shaft is maintained in rapid, alternating revolution. The stone 
to be drilled is, of course, held firmly in place by wooden pegs. 
The drilling agent is simply wet quartz-sand, which, during the 
operation, is supplied unceasingly between the drill and the sur- 
face operated on. With this apparatus, Count Wurmbrand, fol- 
lowing F. Keller’s method, has repeatedly drilled through hard 
stones, such as serpentine. He found the results of his experi- 
ments, including even his accidents, precisely such as were ex- 
perienced in the neolithic age, as is proved by numerous finished, 
unfinished, and broken remains. 

“But whatever was gained by the facility with which a shaft 
could be fixed in a drilled stone axe-head, was lost in strength 
and durability. The labor involved was by no means a light 
one, and of all the prehistoric remains which have come down to 
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us, by far the greater number are broken at the drilled portion. 
Occasionally the broken fragment of an axe is found to be drilled 
afresh, from which it is easily inferred that the drilling entailed 
less labor than the dressing into shape of a fresh stone.” 


HOMEOPATHIC ATTENUATIONS. 
From the Mathematical Point of View. 


NOVEL and ingenious criticism of the therapeutic value of 
homeopathic attenuations of high potency is contributed 
by Professor Sauter to Gaea, Leipzig, July. The fundamental 
principle of homeopathy, as he presents it, consists in mechanical 
attenuation of the remedy employed, by solution in water or 
alcohol in the case of soluble substances, and by attrition with 
lactose or sugar of milk for the insoluble. The course originally 
followed by Hahnemann was to make his attenuations of the first 
potency as 1 is to 100; thatis, one hundred drops of the solution con- 
tain ninety-nine drops of water or alcohol as the case may be, and 
one drop of the medicine. At the present day it is usual to make 
the attenuations of the first potency as 1 is to 1o. In either case, 
starting from this basis, the attenuations are carried to indefinitely 
higher potencies in a regular ascending series; that is to say, if 
we adopt the decimal scale, one drop of the attenuation of the first 
potency being added to nine drops of distilled water or alcohol. as 
the case may be- gives an attenuation of the second potency ; and 
one drop of this, of course after due intermixture, added to nine 
drops of distilled water, etc., gives an attenuation of the third 
potency. If it is desired to raise the attenuation to the twenty- 
fourth potency the simplest way is take twenty-four glasses, and 
pour into each of them nine drops of water. Then pour into the 
first glass one drop of the medicine of the first power; then add 
one drop of the mixture to the next glass; one drop of that mix- 
ture to the third glass, and soon to the twenty-fourth glass, when 
if the admixture is thorough, and the original medicine uniformly 
divided, the proportion of the original medicine in the fluid will 
be as 1 is to 1 with 24 ciphers annexed. 

“And now,” says Professor Sauter, “in order to appreciate the 
medicinal value of the ultimate attenuation, it must be borne in 
mind that both chemistry and physics point to the conclusion that 
all bodies are composed of definite numbers of ultimate molecules, 
which are not susceptible of further mechanical division; but 
which chemically may be further divided into the several atoms 
of which the molecule is composed. The investigations of De 
Heen, Loschmidt, W. Thomson, and others into the size or diam- 
eter of molecules, although followed on different methods, are 
nearly uniform in result, and give the diameter of a molecule of 


water as 0.000,000,075 mm., or, roughly, thirty-two billionths of 
an inch. 

“Now, as, according to universal acceptance, a cubic centi- 
meter of a liquid contains sixteen drops, one drop will be found 
on calculation tocontain at the utmost one quadrillion molecules, 
that is, basing the calculation on the size of the atoms without 
making any allowance for interstitial space. And as one drop 
attenuated to the twenty-fourth power contains, as was above 
shown, only yoa5500000000}o00000000000 Of a drop of the medicine 
of the first potency, it follows that each drop at that potency con- 
tains just one molecule of the medicine, assuming that admixture 
has hitherto been perfect; but any attempt to carry the attenua- 
tion to a higher potency—to the twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth 
potency, for example—would be impossible. The one drop of the 
twenty-fourth power would carry one molecule with it; but on 
dropping this into nine drops of distilled water, the one molecule 
of the medicine would exist isolated among about nine quadril- 
lion molecules of water, and the chances against the transfer of 
the molecule of the original medicine to any attempted attenua- 
tion beyond the twenty-fourth potency are 1o to 1, rising to 100 
to 1 beyond the twenty-fifth potency, 1,000 to 1 beyond the 
twenty-sixth potency, and so on.” 


To afford the non-mathematical mind an idea of what is prac- 
tically meant by an attenuation raised to the twenty-fourth 
potency, on the decimal scale, the writer goes into a calculation 
to show that the Boden-See with its surface-area of 539 square 
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kilometers, say 235 square miles, would require a uniform depth 
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of nearly 116 meters, say 64 fathoms, to suffice for the attenuation 
of a drop of the original remedy to the eighteenth potency ; but, 


high- 


according to homeopathic professors, the homeopathic h 
potencies do not begin until the thirtieth potency is reached; 
and yet to raise the attenuation to the twenty-fourth potency 
would require a volume of water equal to the whole water- 
surface of the globe, with a mean depth of more than go fathoms. 
“It is hence,” concludes the writer, “clearly evident on purely 
scientific grounds, that, as regards attenuations of high potency, 
they can have no possible remedial value. In attenuations raised 
to the thirtieth power, the chances are just one million to one 
against the ultimate molecule of the remedy being present in 
the drop taken. Assuming that the remedy were equally di- 
vided, there would be one molecule of the remedy to every 160 
gallons of the attenuated liquid.”— 7vans/ated for Tue Lirrr- 
ARY DIGEsT. 


SNOW-BANNERS. 


¢(;* of the most magnificent natural phenomena is a Califor- 
nian snow-banner. When a northern storm sweeps over 
the Californian Alps, which run from North to South, one can 
sometimes see a brilliant white cone-shaped banner streaming 


before the wind from each mountain-top. The banners are often 





A SNOW-BANNER. 


several miles long and are formed of the fine snow from moun- 
tain crevices, loosened by the storm and swept up over the North 
side of the mountain-top and blown toward the South. When the 
Sun illuminates this snow-dust, its brilliancy is extraordinary. 

This phenomenon is rare. Its cause is to be sought in the 
peculiarly regular formation of the mountain-top and ‘sides. 
These latter are slightly curved on the northern side, probably 
by ice action. This curvature whirls the snow up against the top 
of the mountain, where it is shaped in the peculiar manner by the 
action and force of the wind.—77anslated from Nordstjernen, 
Copenhagen. 


Bullet-Proof Cuirasses.—The recent sensational accounts in 
the daily papers regarding the invention of a bullet-proof “cloth” 
by Dowe, a German tailor, have neglected with great unanimity 
to state its composition and construction. Some interesting light 
is thrown on the subject by Mr. Hiram Maxim, who writes to 
Engineering, London, June 8, regarding an adventure of his 
own which has also been exploited in the daily press. ‘* Dowe’'s 
device,” says Maxim, “instead of being a bullet-proof cloth, 
was, iN my opinion, simply a piece of armor-plate sewn up ina 
bag. The claim set forth was a challenge to me as much as to 
any other scientific man in England. I saw the trick at once and 
claimed that I had something lighter and better, the secret of 
which I would sell for 7s. 6d. cash.” Mr. Maxim appointed a day 
for the trial, which, to his surprise, was attended by more than a 
thousand people. He then exhibited his cuirass, which was a 
piece of steel, quarter of an inch thick, and showed that it had a 
larger protected area for its weight than Herr Dowe had ever 
shown. Large numbers of the spectators, however, finding that 
the cuirass was steel instead of cloth, left in indignation, saying 
that they had been hoaxed. “I hear from Germany,” concludes 
Mr. Maxim, “on pretty good authority, that Herr Dowe’s armor- 
plate is a piece of very hard aluminum bronze, but this, as we all 
know, is never quite as strong as good steel. The amount of 
abuse which I have received for giving away this little trick is 
simply wonderful.” 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


A Colonial-Weather Service.—The most remarkable of the 
early meteorological observations of which we have any record 
were made in Virginia about the time of the Revolution. The 
observers were James Madison, the mathematician, and Thomas 
Jefferson, the Sage of Monticello. “One was at Williamsburg, 
practically near the sea; the other at Monticello, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles distant, practically in the mountains.” 
These two pioneers operated a weather-service, and seem to have 
clearly recognized the great underlying principle of all modern 
weather-bureaus, the taking of observations szmu/taneously. 
Their labors are recorded by Alexander McAdie in 7he Popular 
Science Monthly, New York, July, and the author concludes his 
notice by imagining the two on Earth again, and pictures Jeffer- 
son with his alert mind discussing the outlook, as follows: 


“The meteorologists are exultant. In that latest instrument of the 
electrical engineer, the telautograph, they see the chance for an advance 
equal tothat made when the first synoptic weather-map was drawn, Simul- 
taneity of observation can be improved upon. Instead of sending the ob- 
servations in cipher twice or thrice per day, continuous records tn instal- 
ments can be sent. But even more than this, the map can be drawn 77 many 
places at once. The map is issued daily at a score of cities in the United 
States. A map is also issued daily at Brussels, Paris, London, Zurich, 
Hamburg, Rome, Munich, Vienna, Chemnitz, Madrid, Algiers, St. Peters- 
burg, Simla, Brisbane, Sydney, Tokio, and Cape Town Now one step 
farther. Shall there ever be one great central weather-office and one great 
daily weather-map for the whole world, drawn not in one but a hundred cities 
at the same moment ¢”’ 


Does this seem visionary? It is vastly less so than the actual 
system in operation for the past twenty years would have seemed 
to the two colonial gentlemen who more than a century ago read 
their barometers and thermometers szmu/taneous/y and specu- 
lated on the possibility of propulsion by steam. 


A New Loud-Speaking Telephone.—The editors of 7he Lon- 
don Electrical Review, May 25, say that they have personally 
used and inspected the new Graham telephones, and that no de- 
scription can do them justice. They believe that the instrument 
will create a sensation and revolutionize all present systems. 
The articulation is perfect and the loudness wonderful, no call- 
bell being required, as the talking can be heard plainly all over 
the room. 


Electric Coal-Cutter.—A new coal-cutting machine, designed 
by the General Electric Company, is described in the 7he E£n- 
gineering and Mining Journal, June 16. The cutting is done 
by bits of tool-steel covering the entire face cf a cutter-bar which 
is driven by an endless chain, and as it is revolved, is advanced 
by the feed mechanism into the coal, to the desired depth, while 
the cuttings are brought out by cleaner-chains. The machine, 
which can be operated by two men, is taken into the mine ona 
carriage and run into the room to be under-cut, where it is placed 
on two skid-boards in front of the coal and fastened firmly by 
means of jacks. The electric power is then turned on, and the 
machine preceeds to work. The cutter-bar is fed forward to a 
depth of five or six feet, according to the size of the machine, and 
when the full depth is reached it is withdrawn to its starting- 
point and automatically stopped. The cuts are made in from 
four to six minutes in ordinary coal, depending on the quality and 
on the skill of the man handling the machine. 


A Dye from Vine-Leaves.—Schunk, Knecht, and Marchlewski, 
three German chemists, as reported in 7he Journal of the Chem- 
wcal Society, May, have obtained from brown vine-leaves gathered 
in autumn a dye that colors wool mordanted with chrome and tin 
respectively brown and yellow. The substance was obtained 
primarily as a brownish-yellow, partially crystalline glucosid. 
When boiled with sulfuric acid, this yields sugar and the color- 
ing matter, which is obtained as a reddish-brown powder. 

Electrical Glow ani the Glow of Heated Bodies.—These two 
phenomena, according to the investigations of Carl Kirn (Wiede- 


mann's Annalen, No. 6, 1894) are incertain cases‘quite similar— 
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namely, when the former is the after-glow of a Geissler tube, and 
the latter the first faint glow of a heated body. Each of these, 
as observed in the spectroscope, is the precise reverse of the 
other, the former ending and the latter beginning by what ap- 
pear to the eye as a faint cold gray glimmer, though it is in that 


part of the spectrum that usually shows as a yellowish-green, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A CHINESE engineer, educated in New Haven, Conn., has nearly com- 
pleted a telegraph-line, 3,000 miles long, across the Gobi desert, from Pekin 
to Kashgar, Chinese Turkestan. It has been three years under construc- 
tion, and poles in places were hauled 600 miles. Branch lines connect it 
with the Russian system. 


A BLAST of 1,100 lbs. of dynamite in 27 holes was made recently at a quarry 
near Providence, R. I., blowing off the face of a cliff and dislodging about 
10,000 tons of stone, some of the blocks weighing nearly 25 tons. The holes 
were 2c feet deep, and the work of drilling is said to have cost $1,000, with 
$250 more for the explosive. 


IN a recent volume of lectures on surgery, Dr. Cheever, of Harvard, is so 
cautious and conservative that, while acknowledging that the gain in sur- 
gery from asepsis has been very great, he is disposed to think that it has 
led to undue rashness in operations, and, in some instances, to a danger- 
ously prolonged sojourn of the patient on the operating-table. 


WHAT is claimed to have been the fastest long-distance freight-run ever 
made in this country was made from Memphis to Kansas City by a special 
train loaded with bananas on June 13, the speed averaging 40.4 miles an 
hour for the 484 miles, and reaching a maximum of 64 miles an hour, which 
was kept up for 6 miles. The train consisted of 13 fruit-cars, and twe 
coaches, weighing, with the load, 800,000 pounds, 


AN inland trip from Washington to New York was recently made by the 
torpedo-boat Cushing, thus demonstrating the great value of our inland 
waterways in case of war. The journey, which occupied 28% hours, was by 
way of the Potomac River, Chesapeake Bay, the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, the Delaware River, the Delaware and Raritan Canal, the Raritan 
River, and New York Bay. 


A PHILADELPHIA daily, misinterpreting the warning of a contemporary 
that disease-germs are often communicated from one person to another by 
the use of the same telephone mouth-piece, gravely informs its readers that 
the germs of disease are now transmitted even over telephone circuits, so 
that it is dangerous to converse by telephone with a person having a con- 
tagious disease! This puts Dixey and his telephonically transmitted mug 
of beer to the blush. 


The London Lancet calls attention to the fact that the Lee-Metford rifle, 
with which the British army is now armed, is capable of being sighted up 
to 3,500 yards, nearly two miles. To get the full value out of this rifle, the 
soldiers should be perfectly free from near-sightedness—a condition not ful- 
filled by all recruits by any means. It is doubtful whether the desired num- 
ber of recruits could be obtained if such a stringent rule were made. This 
being the case, those that fall below the standard should be allowed to wear 
spectacles, a practice at present forbidden. 


THE long names of modern organic chemistry are very repellent to the 
reader. They appear to be due to German infitence, being largely solid 
compounds of several simple terms formed in the German fashion. The 
genius of the English language would require them to be written as phrases 
made up of simple words and hyphened compounds. Thus, for instance, 
the word diphenyldimethvithiosemicarbazide, taken at random from the 
June issue of the Journal of the Chemical Society, would be much more easily 
understood if written di-pheny], di-methyl, thio-semi-carbazide. Chemists, 
however, do not seem likely to adopt any such method of simplification, 
and the long words get longer every year. 


GLOOMY prophecies of the future of the human race, owing to tight 
lacing, are being circulated, says Zhe British Medical Journal. Tight lacing 
no doubt exists to some extent in this country, and produces bad results. 
It existed just as much, or more, thirty, sixty, and a hundred years ago. 
Nevertheless, our eves may convince us that the race has not degenerated. 
Indeed, English women seem to be growing finer and taller than ever, 
though their mothers were widely addicted to tight lacing. Among the 
richer classes golf, lawn-tennis, and the abandonment of “fineladyism ” of 
the bad old type accounts for the superior development of contemporaneous 
womanhood. The experience of hospital doctors also tends to show that 
the women of the poor are bigger and healthier than their mothers. As 
for the male youth of Great Britain, their mothers’ vanity has done them 
little if any harm. 


AMONG some of the curious things exhibited at a recent ladies’ night of 
the Royal Society at Burlington House, London, were larve whose colors 
had been influenced in the space of a single Summer by varying their en- 
vironment; the telautograph of Prof. Elisha Gray, which reproduced wri- 
ting, sketches, etc., at a distance equivalent to three miles of ordinary con- 
ductor; an apparatus for showing the gravitational attraction of a lead 
sphere 8 inchesin diameter ona small gold ball ; an induction balance which 
plainly detected the presence of metal in its vicinity ; a new form of came- 
ra for taking microphotographs of bacteria; gold leaves four millionths of 
an inch thick, that is, five to ten times more tenuous than beaten gold leaf, 
obtained by electro-deposition on copper and subsequent chemical disso- 
lution of the baser metal; and, finally, photographic prints in natural 
colors, obtained by printing in the primary colors only. 
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SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN EUROPE. 


T is generally well known that, of late years, great efforts 
have been made to secure a better observance of the Lord’s 
Day in the cities of Europe. The movement was inaugurated 
by the late M. Alexandre Lombard, of Geneva. ' It sprang out of 
the International Conference of the Evangelical Alliance held in 
1861. Great progress has been made in this direction of late 
years, and Evangelical Christendom, London, thus summarizes 
what has been accomplished in the principal countries, as gath- 
‘ered from the seventeenth annual report of the English Com- 
mittee : 

“ Belgium.—The most important movement has been the adop- 
tion by the Belgian Government of a new rule as to the Sunday 
delivery of letters. 

“ All the postage-stamps now issued by the Belgian Post-Office 
have printed on them, in English and Flemish, words signifying 
‘not to be delivered on Sundays.’ Persons who wish their letters 
delivered on Sunday must tear off these words. In the case of 
postal-cards and stamps embossed on envelopes, the words must 
be crossed out if the sender wishes the card or letter to be deliv- 
ered on Sunday. 

“ France.—In France, a great good is being done by a vigorous 
society called ‘Zigue Populaire pour le Repos du Dimanche en 
France.’ It issues a monthly periodical, enrols members, and 
has the cooperation of such distinguished men as M. Jules Simon, 
M. Leon Say, M. E. Cheysson, M. de Nordling, and others. In 
‘1892, the Government voted 600,000 francs. to allow the country 
postmen one free Sundayamonth. Postal-deliveries in Paris are 
reduced by one-half on Sunday. 

“Germany.—In 1829, a law was passed in Germany to close 
shops on Sunday. But as the shopkeepers had previously been 
accustomed to keep open all the day, considerable friction re- 
sulted. This led to a compromise, and shops are now allowed to 
keep open a few hours on Sunday. It is, however, only a tem- 
porary concession, and the law is enforced. Recently, a mercan- 
tile house employing 120 clerks was fined $300 for making them 
work too long on Sunday. 

“ Holland.—The cause of Sunday-rest is making good progress. 
No newspapers are issued on Sunday. 

“ Ttaly.—Some progress is seen. A congress of workingmen’s 
societies, representing thirty-six towns, held at Milan, in 1892, 
voted in favor of a law making Sunday-rest obligatory. 

“ Russta.—Post-offices are now open only from 12 to 2 on Sun- 
days. The Government is preparing a law for securing Sunday- 
rest in the departments of trades, manufactures, and mines. 

“Greece.—The Metropolitan of Athens. and the Director of 
Police are taking steps to promote public rest. 

“ Norway.—Marvelous progress is being made. Shops and 
factdries are closed on Sundays. The sale of alcoholic liquors is 
prohibited from five o’clock on Saturday evening till eight o’clock 
on Monday morning. 

“ Sweden.—There are only one or two deliveries of letters on 
Sunday. The crews of vessels are released from unnecessary 
work on Sundays. 

“ Switzer/and.—Nearly all the Cantons have now laws to pro- 
tect the people from Sunday-labor. Newspapers are not printed 
on Sunday. A railroad recently built from Yverdun to Saint 
Croix does not run passenger-trains or freight-trains on Sunday.” 


PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


HE Conférences pastorales générales of the Protestant 
Church in France were held in April, in Paris. At this 
conference, the well-known leader, Roger Hollard, delivered an 
address on the principal obstacles to Protestantism in France, 
which is published in the June number of the Revue Chrétienne, 
Paris. We have nowhere seen so condensed and lucid a state- 
ment of the desperate condition of French Protestantism. After 
a long and earnest introductory address on the general nature of 
Protestantism, M. Hollard thus enumerates the obstacles : 
“When Protestantism began, it was looked upon as a force 
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which very soon would control the whole kingdom. Thisis what 
Pope Pius IV. wrote in 1561: ‘One-fourth of the kingdom is sep- 
arated from the Church; this fourth part is composed of noblemen 
and prominent citizens in the towns, the best of the people, and 
they know the use of arms. ‘They do not lack counsel, and they 
have among them three-fourths of the people of letters. They 
are not without money, and they possess a large number of good 
and great estates.’ And what is the condition to-day, after two 
centuries of persecution? Protestants in France are in a minor- 
ity; but they are in the majority in the countries of the North, 
excepting Russia, and in the New World. In most of these 
countries, our refugees have found a home. As M. Albert de 
Broglie wrote: ‘It is the misfortune of Protestantism in France 
to be, in a way, like a stranger recently naturalized; and to be 
compelled to speak ina way that sounds treacherously. This 
condition, however, is accounted for by its history and its long 
proscription. Born abroad, transplanted only to be too sud- 
denly uprooted and exiled, the Reformation has not had time to 
be deeply impressed upon our national mind. 
birthplace, Edinburgh and Geneva its university. 
talk and think like its originators. Its language is not ours, 
excepting a fewadaptations.’ Suchitis. Protestantism is of a 
foreign growth, and not quite at home in France. 

“It has justly been said, time and again, that the incompatibil- 
ity of the French mind and Protestant vigor makes progress im- 
possible in France. Scherer and Edouard Genier have expressed 
themselves to that effect. Only lately our Protestantism was 
characterized as ‘poor, stoical, proud, independent, republican 
by birth and conviction, sacrificing everything to truth.’ ‘It 
begins its discourses with a profound and melancholy sigh.’ And 
Zola has truly said, ‘For them (the Protestants), life is a dark fall 
and hopeless. Perpetual penance, even, is not sufficient to re- 
deem them.’ ‘Truly, our Protestantism is too austere. We need 
not wonder why it has not taken hold of our people, expansive 
as they are, human, full of vivacity, and gaiety, and an enemy of 
everything pedantic. No wonder French Protestants are looked 
upon as the pariahs of their country. 

“The old religion of the country isa great obstacle. It is social 
in its nature, and it offers its services on all occasions. 
Protestantism is abstract and formal. It does not come down, 
taking the people by the hand. Instead of a ‘real and sociable 
God’ it offers only the Great All. To be sure, God's Spirit is 
there; but with all that, our religion is so/ztary. 

“Another great obstacle is that our people are Latins; we have 
received our language and our first education from pagan Rome, 
our next from Christian Rome—yet Rome, all the same. Latins 
demand an exterior unity, an exterior order and formality, which 
Protestantism cannot give. Its principle of individual independ- 
ence is against it.” 


Germany is its 
It continues to 


Our 


These four obstacles constitute the most interesting part of the 
address. The means of overcoming them are discoursed upon 
in the last part of the paper; but the author, who is fighting a 
desperate battle, does not seem to gain any ground by the tactics 


proposed.— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. 


“OCIALISM is by very many persons regarded as the twin- 
sister of Anarchism. Several writers, whose articles we 
have published, seem to confound Socialism with Anarchism, and 
to hold the Socialists, in some degree, responsible for such atro- 
cious deeds as the murder of President Carnot. We are glad, 
then, to find a paper in Lend a Hand, by the Rev. Clarence 
Lathbury, in which a hearing is given to the other side of the 
question. Mr. Lathbury says that when Socialism is “accepted 
in its generic and catholic significance,” it can no longer be as- 
serted that it represents a movement whose issues are outside 
the Christian Church, and “antagonistic to her principles.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lathbury, “every man who loves his neighbor, 
and takes keen interest in the welfare of his community, his 
nation, and his race, is a Socialist”: but he is careful to distin- 
guish between what he calls the “radical and the Christian” 
schools of Socialism. Of the first, he says: 
“Radical or State Socialism is united in but one thing,—that 
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the present social order is one of tumultuous disorder. Its out- 
look is mostly lurid and hopeless. It asserts present disaster and 
foretells future perils; but its proposed remedies are as various, 
conflicting, and inadequate, as the creeds of Christendom. Cur- 
rent socialistic literature is largely composed of truisms and 
vagaries which throw no light upon the actual problems of soci- 
ety; of criticisms, painfully one-sided, being either wildly opti- 
mistic, despairing, or abounding in fanciful theories of a coming 
communistic state from which evil will be eliminated without 
eliminating individual selfishness and sin; of solemn attacks on 
utilitarian measures by men who are only half informed as to 
what Socialism is, and what it aims to do; now, a blind pessim- 
ism that is unable to discern any good in the present order of 
things, and now, a blind optimism which sees nothing but good 
in the anguish and birth-throes of the race. . 

“We define Christian Socialism as the doctrine that Jesus 
Christ came into the world not merely to save individuals for 
future felicity, but to revolutionize and reorganize society, which 
is to be accomplished by the sacred law of self-sacrifice and loving 
service. Christian Sociology is inherently different from 
State Sociology. The latter offers a programme, the former a 
Divine principle. State Socialism finds the hope of communal 
reform in the adoption of its tabulated demands. Christian 
Socialism expects the birth and development of a social faith, and 
declares that the first thing required is the actual adoption of the 
social principles that lie at the foundations of Christianity. This, 
in both spirit and method, is evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary.” 


In closing his paper, Mr. Lathbury gives the following as his 
conception of the “generic law of Sociology, which, when discov- 
ered and applied, will redeem humanity” : 


“T have said that society is the creation of God ; therefore, there 
must be a statute of harmony binding men together in reciprocal 
affiliation as attraction binds the stars in their spheres, and 
speeds them in their orbits. That law cannot be something arbi- 
trary, constructed by human intelligence or economy; it must 
be something eternal, as ancient as the race, and everlasting in 
the mind of God. I believe it to be the law of human redemption 
as interpreted and promulgated by the Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
the law of loving service illustrated in the Sacrifice on Calvary, and 
perennially exemplified in the career of the Church. . . . The 
dominating impulse of divinity is that of service, for God is love ; 
and love, in its very nature, must give itself; And man, created 
in the likeness of God, is disordered and aberrated until he re- 
turns to his normal condition. Love is to society what gravity is 
to the physical universe, or life to the world that flowers and pul- 
sates all about us. This principle must be applied to society be- 
fore anything enduring is accomplished. We must yet be 
taught the efficacy of love, the imperative necessity of service 
and sacrifice. It is humiliating that professed followers of Jesus 
cannot comprehend it. To give more than one takes, to give 
unto death, to give cheerfully and enthusiastically, this is the 
law of redemption, and this is the relation of redemption to Soci- 
ology.” 


THE “ARMY OF THE_LORD.” 
A Scattered Sect. 


: 1887, an Evangelist named James William Wood attracted 

some attention in England. He began his work in London, 
preaching “faith-healing.” He believed that the Lord told him, 
in a vision, to go to Brighton. Obeying what he regarded as a 
heavenly injunction, he began a series of services in the rooms of 
the Brighton branch of the Y. M.C. A. He succeeded in gather- 
ing a large number of those who believed in him, and thus the 
new sect, the “Army of the Lord,” was established, with Mr. 
Wood, “King Solomon,” as its head. The headquarters of the 
“Army of the Lord,” known as the “Sanctuary of Jehovah,” is 
now the property of the Salvation Army. : 

H. V. Brown, in Lippencott’s Magazine, for July, gives some 
interesting facts concerning this strange sect: 

“Those who gave up their all to follow the Army of the Lord 
were no longer known by their former names: thus, there were 
in the Army such personages as King David, King Saul, King 
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Hezekiah, King Josiah, Queen Esther, the Queen of Sheba, 
Faithful Abraham, Brother Isaac, Brother Paul, and so forth, 
the Bible being ransacked by the ‘prophetesses of Israel’ (who 
had the honor of naming new recruits) in their anxiety to give 
variety to this heterogeneous confraternity of ‘primitive Chris- 
tians,’ as they delighted to call themselves. Now and then the 
prophetesses intentionally or unintentionally slipped past Holy 
Writ in their eager search for royal names; and there were actu- 
ally in the Army a King Alfred, a King Canute, and a Queen 
Victory. 

“The dresses were formed originally pretty much after the style 
of the dresses worn in the Salvation Army, which body, however, 
‘King Solomon’ never seemed tired of denouncing with great 
vehemence. But gradually the most wonderful vagaries in the 
way of costumes were introduecd, and ‘King Solomon’ gave up 
his original scarlet flannel jersey for a magnificent robe of purple 
and gold. Attired in this, the old man looked quite imposing, 
with his long iron-gray beard, his fine black eyes, and his not 
undignified presence. He could scarcely be described as a well- 
educated man. He seemed to have very little acquaintance with 
current thought; and his pronunciation was not perfect. But he 
had fire. He was what I may be allowed to call a powerful nat- 
ural preacher. He had the Bible at his finger-ends, and could 
pour out quotations from it endlessly. His erergy was astonish- 
ing,—that is, his energy of tongue. I have seen him rouse his 
people to a perfectly amazing pitch of enthusiasm. His power 
over his followers seemed to be absolute. More than once I have 
seen men and women jump up from their seats while he was 
preaching, rush frantically into the ‘golden circle’ (a railed in- 
closure before the crimson-mantled preaching dais), and dance 
there like mad people. Certainly, most, if not all, of his adher- 
ents were persons of highly excitable temperament, and were 
religious enthusiasts before they went to him. He claimed to be 
the only expounder of ‘primitive Christianity’ in the world. 

“Much has been written concerning the credulity of the follow- 
ers of ‘King Solomon ;’ and it would be difficult to use exagger- 
ated terms in this connection. One of the ‘revelations’ was to 
the effect that the Man Child spoken of in the Revelation was to — 
be born in the Army, the mother, one of the prophetesses, being 
named; and great and wonderful were the preparations made for 
the little stranger’s advent. The unborn babe was preached 
about, sung about, shouted about, and the notorious ‘glory-hole’ 
was draped with gold silk and decorated with palms from Pales- 
tine for its reception. The child was still-born; and the disap- 
pointment thus caused was really the beginning of the end of 
the sect. It was able to survive ‘King Solomon's’ fruitless jour- 
ney to the Holy Land in search of the lost Ark of the Covenant, 
the precise whereabouts of which had been revealed to him; its 
loyalty even persisted notwithstanding his inability to raise a 
brother from the dead—a miracle which he declared could be 
done if only his people had sufficient faith. But the disappoint- 
ment as to the new ‘King of Israel’ proved a staggering blow. 
Then there arose a rebellion in the camp: several of the chief 
prophets and prophetesses (some of the women appear to have 
been incurable intriguers) put their heads together with a view to 
the exercise of a little power on their own account, a conspiracy 





which led to a curious crisis, the conspirators, declining to quit 
the Sanctuary, being literally starved into surrender, and then 
cast forth bag and baggage. , 

“Another feature of the Army which created much scandal was 
the dancing in the ‘golden circle.’ I have seen as many as 
twenty men, women, and young girls dancing at one time in this 
confined space. To a serious-minded person the spectacle was a 
very remarkable, and, at times, also, a very painful one. The 
dancers were supposed to be under the power of the Holy Spirit. 
‘Our enemies say,’ I once heard ‘King Solomon’ remark, ‘that 
our brothers and sisters here dance because I have mesmerized 
them. Well, that is nonsense, of course. I could no more mes- 
merize them than I could mesmerize that wall. No, the Holy 
Spirit is upon them, and they are dancing because they can't help 
themselves.’ And I must admit that it has seemed tu me (and I 
have been a repeated and an attentive observer of their proceed- 
ings) that, once they got into the railed and carpeted inclosure, 
and began whirling round and round, and across and across, gen- 
erally with their eyes shut and one or both of their hands raised 
above their heads, the dancers were unable to stop themselves, 
and were compelled to go on until they became exhausted. 

“But the sound of dancing is no more heard in the ‘Sanctuary 
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of Jehovah.’ The end has come to this attempt to revive what 
the now scattered sect believed to be the methods of the Apostolic 
age; and the ‘Army of the Lord’ is dead. Before ‘King Solo- 
mon’ gave up possession of the building he had the whole front 
of the ‘Sanctuary’ plastered over with denunciatory, compas- 
sionate, and enigmatic legends. Across the panes of one of the 
large French windows of the dwelling-house ran the words, cut 
from sheets of white paper, ‘I, Jehovah, have come down to de- 
stroy all evil from the earth’; and over the iron gate, ‘God save 
the King of Israel’; while in the open space behind the gate (the 
scene of many an angry tumult) appeared on a blackboard the 
significant announcement, ‘And the door was shut.’ The assur- 
ance that this was ‘The City of the Faithful’ read rather pathet- 
ically ironical in juxtaposition with a conspicuous placard stating 
that the ‘dwelling-house attached to this hall’ was to let.” 


TRAMP PRIESTS. 


ATHER J. H. O'BRIEN, formerly Vicar-General of the 
Diocese of Fort Wayne, has certainly written a very re- 
markable book, his “Sacerdos Vagabundus,” if what the Cztoyen 
Franco-Americain, Springfield, Mass., quotes is to be taken as 


a fair sample of the whole. Here is the quotation: 


“The Bishops, having assumed all authority, make laws to suit 
their own humors, and they govern and control the Church, 
promote, ordain, suspend, and excommunicate just as it best 
suits their purposes, without regard to law, justice, or charity; 
their own will being sufficient warrant unto themselves for their 
proceedings. Statistics clearly show that there are upward of two 
thousand priests of all degrees and ages—from him who formerly 
held the position of Vicar-General, down to the newly-ordained 
young man who had no time to celebrate his first mass—sus- 
pended, and now wandering over the country as tramps, because 
they have no means of support, being deprived of the only position 
for which they were suited by education and previous training. 
We would be glad to draw the attention of every American Cath- 
olic and Protestant to a matter which so nearly touches all as 
does this of religion and morals, the very foundation of which is 
threatened by two thousand educated tramps, priests of the old- 
est Christian Church, men capable of the most horrible sacrilege, 
men who leave, wherever they go, the unmistakable trail of their 
scandals, and the natural consequence thereof—scandalized Cath- 
olics perverted to infidelity. 

““We dare priests or prelates to prove that there is one word of 
untruth in this unvarnished history of the workings of our system 
of discipline as at present practiced in the Roman Catholic 
Church of the United States.” 


The Crtoyen Franco-Americain then draws attention to the 
fact that this challenge remains unanswered, and continues: 


“Father O’Brien always writes from the Roman Catholic point 
of view, and evinces nothing more than an earnest desire to see a 
reformation take place in the discipline of the Church in the 
United States. Heclaims and proves that the root of the evil lies 
in the discretionary power of Roman bishops.” 





THE EXPIRING SANCTITY OF THE GANGES. 


WRITER in 7he J7imes, London, tells a story which is of 
singular interest : 


“For ages past, the Hindoos, while conceding to the Ganges a 
supreme sanctity and power of purification, have attributed those 
qualities in a lesser degree to the Nerbudda, the mighty but com- 
paratively useless river which, rising in Rewah, pours westward 
through Central India, leaps down a series of falls, and then, be- 
coming navigable, widens out as it pours past Broach into a 
grand estuary twelve miles wide, which debouches in the Arabian 
Sea. It probably owes its reputation to one of its natural phe- 
nomena, the wonderful gorge of white marble through which it 
makes its final leap from the higher to the lower plains. The 
gorge is lined with marble rocks, sometimes two hundred feet 
high, so intensely white that they seem, when the light falls on 
them, to emit radiance; and the Indians, always prone to con- 
fuse the unusual with the supernatural, believe that Indra, 
the Lord of Light, clove a path for the river with his own hand, 
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and left in memory of the feat his own radiance on the sides of 
the pathway he had opened up for the waters. Be the origin of 
the belief what it may, however, there is no doubt of its exist- 
ence, or that for hundreds of years a prophecy has been known to 
Brahmans that some day or other the sanctity of the Ganges would 
be destroyed and transferred to the Nerbudda. Later on—cer- 
tainly more than a hundred years ago—the prophecy was hard 
ened by the fixing of a date, 1894-95, when the great chanve, 
should occur, and now, it is said, as the time draws near, all 
Hindoo India is full of expectation.” 

“What is to happen,”—says 7he Spectator, “whether a change 
in the course of the Ganges, as the writer in 7e 7zmes appar- 
ently expects, or a theological revival, as we should rather believe 
—nobody pretends to know, but the result, it is asserted, will be 
that the Nerbudda will become, instead of the Ganges, ‘the holy 
river, the redeeming flood.’ We are not quite able to believe 
that the catastrophe will occur. The Brahmans of the Gangetic 
Valley will fight hard for their holy river and the wilderness of 
shrines along its banks, and great as is the learning of the priests 
of Southern India, and holy as are many of the Mahratta pundits, 
a kind of superiority still attaches to their northern rivals. They 
may destroy the canonicity of the book from which the prophecy 
is taken, or offer some new interpretation of its meaning which 
the Indian multitude, always inclined to associate change with 
disaster, may joyfully accept. Nor can we quite perceive why 
the transfer of virtue from one river to another should of itself 
be politically dangerous, although it is said that this was the im- 
pression made on the Czarewitch during his Indian tour. No 
doubt, if the transfer is believed in, the Gangetic Valley will be 
wrapped in a spiritual gloom which may produce a deep-seated 
discontent, and the Hindoos of the South may feel an elation 
which will induce them to try conclusions once more with their 
Mohammedan foes.” 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS IN TURKEY. 
HE Rev. Lyman Bartlett, of Smyrna, presents in 7he J77s- 
stonary Herald, July, the following statistics to indicate 
to some extent the progress of reformatory work in Asia Minor 
and Bulgaria, since 1867: 


“A few statistics will indicate to some extent the progress of 
reformatory work in Asia Minor and Bulgaria since 1867, the 
period under review. The number of places where the Gospel is 
regularly preached in the language of the people has increased 
from 155 to 348; organized Evangelical Churches, from 59 to 124; 
the membership of such churches, from 2,484 to 12,674; average 
Sunday congregations, from 10,439 to 33,749; Sunday-school 
pupils, from 6,656 to enrolled Protestants, from 15,000 to 
48,736; common schools, from 165 to 400; pupils in the same, 
from 5,511 to 16,563; and including those in high schools, col- 
leges, and theological seminaries, there are now under evangeli- 
cal instruction about 20,000 pupils. 


25,752; 


“But,” he says, “statistics can never show the full progress in 
any direction. The true progress of any people may be 
pretty accurately measured by noticing the change in the social 
position of its women, and in Turkey this change is most marked. 
More than twenty years ago, when we organized a girls’ boarding- 
school in Talas, near Cesarea, it was with difficulty that we were 
able to secure six girls, paying all their expenses for board, cloth- 
ing, and books; now, that same school has from sixty to seventy 
boarding pupils, in good part paying their own expenses. 
Among the Mohammedans, also, many girls’ schools have been 
established, even a normal school for Turkish girls having been 
opened at the Capital under Government patronage. 

“There are also material improvements which sheuld not pass 
unnoticed, for in the last quarter of a century some marked 
changes are visible. Twenty-five years ago there was hardly a 
well-built road in all the interior of Asia Minor, nor were there 
any four-wheeled vehicles in use, except two or three which were 
brought in and used by missionaries; now, good macadamized 
roads have been built from almost every important seaport to the 
larger towns and cities in the interior and between the most im- 
portant centers of trade. Within the same period, its pro- 
gressive railroad-construction is worthy of notice. The extension 
of both the Ottoman and the Cassaba railways, the building of 
the Constantinople and Angora road, of the Mersine and Adana 
road, and of the railway-lines in European Turkey, making an 
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addition of probably not less than 600 miles, is no slight advance 
in a country where concessions for internal improvements are 
secured with so much difficulty and so many discouraging delays. 

“The postal-service also is greatly improved. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago only the larger towns in the interior and those connected 
with long through postal routes were thus favored, and the ex- 
pense of postage was such that poor people could seldom afford 
to write letters. When spending the Winter in Marash in 1873-74 
the postage on letters to my family in Talas, near Cesarea, was 
six piastres, or about twenty-five cents each; now, every large 
town throughout the length and breadth of the land and many 
villages are supplied with at least a weekly post, at the slight 
expense of only one piastre, or less than five cents per letter. 
Twenty-five years ago telegraphic communication with the in- 
terior was very limited. At the date of our arrival at Cesarea, a 
city of perhaps 4o,oo0 inhabitants, our nearest telegraph-station 
was Sivas, about 100 miles distant; but now the wires have been 
stretched across the land from north to south and from east to 
west, and communication between the 
easy. 

“But time will fail us to speak of all the indications of progress 
within the period under consideration. Suffice it to say that all 
these reforms, intellectual, moral, and social, are either directly 
or indirectly the result of the dissemination of the Word of God 
in the language of the people; ‘for the entrance of his Word 
giveth light.’ 

“With our faith strengthened by the past, let us anticipate the 
rapid coming of the Kingdom, and rejoice that we are permitted 
to witness its glorious progress and to share in its toils and its 
rewards.” 


most distant places is 


Rev. Dr. Parker on Unitarianism.—Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, 
of the City Temple, London, spoke recently at Edinburgh in Free 
St. George’s Church, on Unitarianism. He said the distance be- 
tween it and the evangelical conception of Christ was the dis- 
tance of infinitude. They could not reconcile or amalgamate the 
two, and the Unitarianism he hated was not the honest Unitari- 
anism that took its own responsibility and lived upon its own 
petty income; but he hated the Unitarianism that was preached 
from Evangelical pulpits. The man who would get into a pulpit 
such as they had in the Free Church, and would take evangelical 
money for preaching wrong doctrine, wasaknave. Whatever his 
talents might be, and his genius, it was knavery. If they did 
not believe the Bible, let them not believe it, but they should not 
declare continually their unbelief under a roof. They should go 
out to the thoroughfare and preach it at their own charges and 
on their ownresponsibility. ‘Thou shalt not steal.” 


Revivals.—The Rector of a Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Jersey City, and Professor Swing, of Chicago, have lately ex- 
The Editor of The Chris- 
tian Advocate, in his reply, uses some very forceful language : 


pressed their objections to revivals. 


“That there are what the Episcopal rector calls ‘spiritual 
harlequins’ ; that in some cases ‘the more questionable their an- 
ecdotes the more in demand they seem to be,’ is unfortunately 
true. There are also dead churches. It is‘our judgment that a 
stagnant pool is more miasmatic than a running stream of 
equaily dirty water. 

“When Professor Swing speaks of the young going away and 
‘not thinking of their souls until the next revival season comes,’ 
he refers to the revival of the old time, but grossly misrepresents 
the situation. That was true of some, but not of a larger num- 
ber than our Lord, in the parable of the sower, represents as 
bringing forth no fruit to perfection. 

“What built up the great Baptist and Methodist Churches in 
this country, and in large part the Presbyterian? Toa very con- 
siderable degree the powerful preaching, with their concomitant 
means of grace, and preliminary and subsequent instruction, of 
such men as the Episcopal Rector and Professor Swing would call 
‘ revivalists. ’ 

“There are two pitiable spectacles. One is a man inclosed 
within a fence of his own erection so high that he cannot see over 
it, yet presuming to judge everything outside; the other is a 
man philosophizing in his study and afterward reading published 
essays to an assembly willing to substitute imagination, specula- 
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tion, oratory, and gifts from the surplus of their worldly pos- 
sessions for the earnest personal work which others are perform- 
ing to redeem men from selfishness and sin and to identify 
with active Church life 


them 


Christ and Puritanism. 
nual meeting held 
Holman 


At the British Sunday Society's an- 
in St. Martin’s Town Hall, London, June 9, 
artist, and the President of the Society for 
the ensuing year, said it was argued that if the first degree of 
freedom with regard to Sunday observance were allowed, other 
degrees would follow until full license reigned. 


Hunt, the 


He was quite 
free to admit the need of caution in the expressions with which 
the Society made its demands. As members of it, they wished 
to escape from the falsehood of extreme rigor; but they should 
object just as strongly to the falsehood of extreme latitude. He 
advocated the objects of the Sunday Society as a Christian. In 
Jesus Christ he recognized the supreme Lord. As an artist he 
was tempted to wander one phrase aside, and add that He was 
truly the Divine Artist. The reflection of Him in morose Puri- 
tanism was surely nothing but a cruel distortion of the image of 
the gentle Messiah, who asked more than once whether it was 
not lawful to do good on the Sabbath day. By their rigidity he 
verily believed Christians had done much to drive honest but 
impatient men to abjure religion altogether. If religion were 
afraid of truth in all its forms, scientific and artistic, the reaction 
would be toward Atheism. Such fear was, unfortunately, only 
too widespread, so that when a sober world looked back upon our 
day it would appear something of a reign of terror. Among the 
miserable and the brutal, the despairing philosophy produced 
suicide, anarchy, and all kinds of disorder and crime. 


Every 
sign of thoughtful resistance was therefore welcome. 


NOTES. 


The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, thinks that the “‘ Advanced Thinkers” 
have a very poor rallying-cry in ‘‘Leave systematic theology and go back to 
the Bible,’’ and says: “ Presbyterians who believe in systematic theology, 
ifthey are true totheir standards and to their history, are the strongest de- 
fenders of the Bible and among its most intelligent and loyal students 
They rest their Confession of Faith and Shorter Catechism upon it, chapter 
and verse. They hold to their theological system because they beiieve it 
to be the expression of God's Word. Were they to ‘leave systematic the- 
ology,’ they would ‘not be going back to the Bible,’ but away from it.” 


The Evangelist, New York, asks: ‘*‘ Why is it that sensational sermons 
are never preached at the hour of morning service? Why is it that the 
evening service, while maintained with greater zeal than before, has be 
come largely a secular entertainment, or, at best, asocial study?’ And 
then adds, “Just now everybody, almost, is tinkering with the second ser- 
vice, and it looks at times as though ‘too many cooks’ would ‘spoil the broth.’ 
In order to attract the multitude it will be found that anybody can bring 
the service down to the level of the world, but that it will take a devout 
and scholarly man to bring the multitude up tothe proper level of the ser- 
vice.”’ 

THE Bishop of Delaware, Dr. Coleman, lately gave utterance to holy in- 
dignation in this fashion : 

“If I were to tell you one-half of what I know—actually know—of the 
covetous, miserly and yet prodigal way in which some people conduct them- 
selves—covetous and miserly in behalf of the church, prodigal as to the ex- 
penses in their own behalf—you would give me credit for great self-re- 
straint in what you might deem my most caustic words upon this theme. 
The laity can have but an imperfect idea of the amount of subterfuge, de- 
ceit and downright lying practiced by many of their number in excusing 
themselves from devoting a just share of their means, be they great or 
small, to even the primary work of their several parishes.” 

Our Episcopal friends, says 7he Christian inquirer, New York, claim for 
their ministry an exclusive succession to the Apostles, but we do not sup- 
pose they claim the exclusive succession to Ananias and Sapphira 
sure they need not. 


Weare 


AN interesting ecclesiastical fact of the year is the numerous impending 
divisions of dioceses in the Episcopal Church. Massachusetts is to be 
divided; New York's five dioceses are to become seven; Maryland proposes 
a division into two or three dioceses; Indiana is to be divided into three, and 
Minnesota into two or three. These divisions are all required, and past 
divisions prove that they tend to a more rapid growth of the Episcopal 
Church when less burden is put upon the bishop. Zhe Church Standard 
expresses surprise that the Episcopal Church has been so shy of bishops 
and has made its dioceses so large. It recalls the fact that “according to 
the primitive model every considerable city ought to be the see of a bishop,” 
and it declares that the episcopacy will never have a fair chance in this 
country until that model shall be followed. We supposed they were not all 
so very considerable cities inthe early times. Four or five hundred bis- 
hops sometimes attended a local council from a region no larger than the 
State of New Jersey; and the principle carried out would tend to make a 
bishop not a great deal other than arector with half a dozen assistants 
We may see in this proposal a point of approach between the Episcopal 
bishop and the Presbyterian or Congregational bishop. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE NEW FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


N accordance with the Constitution of the French Republic, 

the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate proceeded to elect 

a President three days after the assassination of President Carnot. 

Both Chambers combined 

registered 853 votes, which 
were cast as follows: 


Casimir-Perier.... 451 
Ey ee 1g! 
eee 99 
ILS waieacdicane act 53 
PR iss sscceesccce 2 

Scattered............ 32 


Casimir-Perier, the new 
President, is a Conserva- 
tive Republican. He 
served his country several 
times in the capacity of 
Minister and Prime-Min- 





ister, and was, at the time 
A ft Sa a of his election, Speaker of 
SADI-CARNOT, THE MURDERED PRESIDENT. ‘ 
the House of Deputies. 

M. Casimir-Perier’s election was greeted by the Socialists with 
loud denunciations of the present social system. 

The majority of the Paris papers hail the new President as the 
right man in the right place. 


” 


“His integrity and firmness of character,” says the Fourna/ 
des Debats, Paris, “‘make him specially fitted to represent the 
nation in its struggle with Anarchism, a struggle in which the 
enemies of society have now thrown their whole energy.” 


The Radicals, however, oppose the new President very strongly. 
The Petzt Repudbligue, Paris, declares that “the new President 
will not look upon the Presidency as an office, but as a weapon of 
attack ; he is the representative of clerical aristocracy and of the 
capitalists. He is the choice of the Church and his election in- 
augurates a political reaction.” 


‘“‘I know the new President well,” says Henry Rochefort in the 
lntransigeant, Paris. “His election is a misfortune. He will 
attempt to rule like Mac- 
Mahon, and will, like 
him, be compelled to re- 
sign or changé his views. 
His election means civil 
war. He will seek an 
alliance with Germany 
in order to sell his coal, 
as he is the principal 
owner of the Auzin coal- 
mines. Already, he in- 
tends to dissolve the 
Chambers. The struggle 
will begin soon.” 


The Berlin Press re- 
gards the election with 
satisfaction. 

The Frezsinnige Zett- 
ung, Berlin, says : “ Casi- 
mir-Perier is expected to 
conduct the business of ™- CASIMIR-PERIER, THE NEW PRESIDENT 
France as did M. Carnot. oa 
His reputation is honorable, and his character is stainless. He is 
a sober politician and will not allow national passions to interfere 
with France's foreign policy.” 

The Areuz-Zettung thinks that “the new President is a thor- 
oughgoing, clear-headed man, and Germany has every reason to 
be pleased with his election. It is, however, much to be doubted 
that even a man of his character can give stability to France.” 


The English Press also looks with favor upon the election. 
The Daily News says: “Casimir-Perier, on the whole, is the 
best man.” 
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FRENCH DEMOCRACY. 


O trace the expansion of a political movement by means of 

a review of National Exhibitions is, certainly, an original 

and novel undertaking. Yet this is the method used by M. 

Vullum, in the Samtiden, Bergen, Norway. He takes the three 

great French Exhibitions, 1868, '78, ’89, and finds in them the 

manifestation of ideas that mark the onward march of Democracy 
from the Empire to the present time. 

Here is the way he treats his theme: 


“It was just before the Exhibition of 1868, when the Empire 
Was at its highest, that the /nternatzonale was organized. ‘The 
Empire marked the reign of the wildest money-speculations, the 
most refined sensuality, and of the revolutionary Socialism, ‘The 
Exhibition of 1868 was for the crowned heads. It was a smal] 
but select affair, and was the setting of a royal /¢éte-a-¢ét, 
While it was open, the real Anarchists delivered their harangues 
in the other end of the town and ‘spewed fire’ against the old 
society. Noobjections were made, because the Empire professed 
Socialistic tendencies. The disastrous results of all this agitation 
are only too well known. On the other hand, the positive out 
come wasa French democratic community, more democratic than 
any ever dreamed of. 

“Though the French Republic had existed some years, the 
changed conditions were not clearly seen before the Exhibition 
of 1878. France wanted to show the world that she could play 
her part as a grand nation, ‘The Exhibition was festivitas— 
much ¢/ozre, or, better, show; yet everything was arranged on 
amoney-basis. Ten years before, ‘royalty had permeated every- 
thing,’ and was acard of admission. This time, money opened 
all doors. Money had become the social standard. Hitherto, 
the Beau-Monde and the Demi-Monde were everywhere and 
‘struck the key.’ But at this time ‘these other people,’ the sud- 
denly rich, broke down all barriers. Everything could be had 
for money. Paris had changed character. The laborers would 
no more stand still and admire ‘the great people,’ and be satisfied. 
A foreigner could not avoid discovering the changed conditions, 
the greed, the manners, and the dirty hand that held the filthy 
lucre ; at the same time, he saw also a new order of society. 

“And now, the last Exhibition. How did the new democracy 
behave? ‘The last exhibition was like a land of fable. All the 
glory and luxury of the world found, or tried to find, its way to 
Paris. Science endeavored to dim the brightness of the Sun and 
the stars. Yet everything was accessible to anybody who had 
thirty centimes in his pocket. 

“This last Exhibition could not be described. And why? It 
was too great. It was a manifestation of modern civilization, 
and that means-immensity. The most intelligent minds of the 
day had exchanged thoughts with the meanest laborer; art had 
impressed its stamp upon industry. The product is civilization, 
and who can describe it?) Again, at the Exhibition of 1889, there 
was an intermingling of the higher and lower classes, the result 
of which no one can fathom. A stranger got the impression that 
French democracy had triumphed, and would lead the world on 
toward a universal republic.”—7Zranslated for Tue Literary 
DIGEsT. 


ANARCHIST VIEWS OF THE ASSASSINATION 
OF PRESIDENT CARNOT. 


. has been established, beyond doubt, that Santo is an An- 

archist. The J/essagero, Rome, says that Santo has acted 
as messenger between the leading Anarchists, and that to him 
were entrusted important documents and letters; and, also, that 
much of the seditious literature and Anarchist correspondence 
seized in Milan during the Communistic troubles were addressed 
to “Cesario Santo, Poste Restante, Milano.” The Vorwdarts, 
Berlin, the most widely circulated Socialist paper in Germany, 
has not a word of censure for the man who killed the French 
President, nor an expression of condemnation of the deed. ‘‘ The 
late President,” says the Vorwdrtz, ‘‘wasa bourgeois from head 
to foot. By his confirmation of the death-sentence of Emile 


” 


Henry, he befouled his name.” ‘This paper also uses the assas- 


sination to attack the Catholic Church, and wishes to know what 
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the clergy have to say about the fact that Santos is a Roman 
Catholic. 

The Volks-Zettung, New York, does not find any reason that 
Socialists should regard the assassination as a detestable deed. 
It says: 


“Don’t you men of the capitalist class know that the So- 

cialists effose the social system of which the great and mighty 
are the supporters? You tell us that Carnot was an honest man. 
Chat is possible, and it would be a great deal among you rascals. 
3ut what have we, and what have the laboring classes, to do with 
it? Carnot was a supporter of your system and a prop of your 
world, and we have no reason to bemoan your dead. Is it cus- 
tomary to regret the losses of the enemy ?” 

The Arébetter Zeitung, Chicago, says: 

“Tf the Anarchists were the only people who advocate murder, 
then, indeed, it would be unnecessary to inquire into the motives 
of the assassin. But as long as the murderous plant of patriotism 
and national enmity is fostered by the guardians of the people, 





Punch, London. 


other reason may be found for such a deed. The butchery of 
the Italians at Aigues-Mortes is still remembered, and the mur- 
derous desires of patriotism may be an outcome of it.” 


’ 


Louise Michel, the “bloody Louise” of the days of the Paris 


Commune, says: 


“Carnot’s execution is more than a simple act of justice. It is 
a blow to the bourgeoisie of the whole world. The human race 
owes to Anarchy much gratitude; love for the human race is the 
only purpose of Anarchy.” 

The New York Fretheit, the most violently Anarchist paper 
printed in the German language, rejoices at President Carnot’s 
death in the following words: 

“*Sadi-Carnot has been executed ; who will shed a tear of sorrow 
for the rascal? Certainly none but fools and rogues. But tears 
of joey will have been shed far and wide. For know, you Rich 
and Powerful, that only one sentiment moves the hearts of the 
people against you and the men whom you appoint to rule—a 
burning feeling of hatred and revenge. Whatever harm may 
come to one of your number, the people, the needy masses, will 
be pleased. And when the time comes to wipe you from the face 
of the Earth with sulfur and pitch, like poisonous vermin, only 
cries of rejoicing will resound in your ears. All your vengeful 
vaporings are useless, and will only make it worse for you.” 
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HANOTAUX. 
W E gave in last week's Dicrst various opinions on the out- 
come of the Anglo-Belgian Convention, by which the 
English get a roadway through the Congo Free-State. This is 
regarded in France as a direct attack upon France's rights in 
Africa, and M. Hano- 
taux, the French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, 
has been very outspoken 
in his denunciation of the 
whole affair. He has de- 
clared that the Anglo- 
Belgian Convention is 
null and void until 
France sanctions it. 
Lord Rosebery, who is 
held responsible for the 
Convention, in a recent 
speech said / 
“IT am not sure that the 
danger that arises from 





irresponsible language is 
not the greatest that 
threatens the peace of the 


M. HANOTAUX., 


world. I, at any rate, will take no part in such license of lan- 
guage, and I will ask you to believe that Her Majesty's Ministers, 
in dealing with these vital questions, whether they belong to my 
side of the House, or whether they be on the other side, can de- 
rive only one power and one inspiration in wielding British policy, 
and that is the support of the Nation at large.” 


The above is a quotation from a speech by Lord Rosebery on 
the African question, and is not, as 7ze Home Journa/, London, 
quaintly remarks, “intended for home-consumption.” It is, in 
fact, aimed at M. Hanotaux. 

Referring to M. Hanotaux’s words, 7he Courant, Rotterdam, 
Says: 


“Tt is long since a member of a French Cabinet dared to use 
such bold language, and it is therefore worth the while to exam- 
ine into the antecedents of the man who thus beards the British 
Lion. ‘My father was a farmer, and so was his father before 
him, and I am what my actions have made me,’ says M. Hano- 
taux. And, indeed, he is a self-made man. lis tenacity and 
hardheadedness gained for him the sodr7guet Richelieu among 
the companions of his youth. Educated for the legal profession, 
his strict attention to study soon freed him from the attendance 
at the Ecole de Chartres, where he was employed in the diplo- 
matic archives. Quick-witted and of good address, he attracted 
the attention of Gambetta, who placed the ambitious young man 
among the Ministerial Secretaries, and within two years M. Han- 
otaux became a member of the Foreign Ministry as chief secre- 
tary of Jules Ferry’s Cabinet. He has, since then, remained in 
the Foreign Ministry, and every department to which he has 
been assigned has prospered. The Marquis de Noailles valued 
him highly as a councillor to the embassies, and his services have 
been equally appreciated as head of the department for protec- 
torates, director of the consulates, and as delegate to the Brussels 
Congo Conference. ‘To assume that this man is lacking in expe- 
rience means to misunderstand him. He knows the value of 
silence; but he also knows that sharp words are needed if the 




















In the race for possessions in Africa, the Khedive rides a slow steed.— 
Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 
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rapacious British Lion is to be forced to disgorge its prey. And 
Germany has every reason to wish that this should be done. 
England watches with envious eyes the development of Ger- 
many’s colonies, and tries to obtain in a roundabout way the ad- 
vantages which were refused to her in 1890. The determined 
language of Hanotaux will be more effective than an International 
Conference, and the energetic language of this self-made man is 
easily understood, if we remember the advantages gained by 
France through her determined attitude in the Siamese question.” 
-Translated for Tur Literary Dicesr. 


THE BLACK PLAGUE. 


HE telegraph has not, for many years, transmitted such a 
startling dispatch as that which gave notice of an outbreak 
of the Black Plaguein China. Already the epidemic has attacked 
the European settlement at Hong Kong, and the spread of the dis- 
ease is prevented only by the most rigorous sanitary regulations. 
That the disease is the dreaded Plague, or Black Death, which 
has more than once ravaged the Old World countries, cannot be 
doubted. Dr. Alexander Rennie made an investigation at Can- 
ton, where the disease first appeared, and reported as follows: 


“With or without premonitory warning in the shape of malaise 
or chill, there is a sudden onset of fever rising to 105°, or over. 
There is much headache and cerebral disturbance, accompanied 
ty stupor. In from twelve to twenty-four hours, a glandular 
swelling occurs in the neck, arm-pit, or groin, rapidly enlarging 
to the size of a fowl’s egg; it is hard and exceedingly tender. 
With or without a decline of the fever, the patient sinks deeper 
into a condition of coma, and dies usually at the end of forty-eight 
hours or sooner. If six days are reached, recovery is hopeful. 
The mortality is high, over 65 per cent. The disease is evidently 
similar to, or identical with that which, under the name of the 
‘Great Plague of London,’ proved so fatal to the inhabitants of 
that city in 1665. It has been described by Baber, Rocher, 
Bourne, and other travelers in Western China, and also very 
fully by Dr. Lowry as observed by him in Pakhoi in 1882.” 


The disease made its appearance in Hong Kong in the beginning 
of May. On May 21, 340cases and 271 deaths had been recorded. 
Between the 21st and the 27th, there were 114 deaths. The 
Chinese opposed the sanitary measures deemed necessary by the 
Government of Hong Kong, but the Governor, Sir William Robin- 
son, did not allow any interference, threatening to bring the mili- 
tary forces into play. 


“But,” says The Telegraph, Hong Kong, “we do not for one 
moment imagine that the Chinese community will be so foolish as 
to court such drastic action, but it is well that they should know 
the Government is prepared and will, when necessary, enforce 
whatever laws are deemed essential to the welfare of the colony, 
not only at the cost of Chinese pride and prejudice, but of human 
lives, when milder measures fail.” 

According to the Ost-Asiatischer Lloyd, Shanghai, the Cath- 
olic missionaries believe that the disease is due to miasmatic 
vapors, which arise from the ground during the season in which 
rice is sown. All living beings are subject to it. Rats and mice 
are first attacked, then poultry, next the larger domestic animals, 
and, lastly, man. 

Dr. Stuart Eldridge writes in The Japan Weekly Mail, Yoko- 
hama: “From 1800 to the middle of the century, the Plague was 
several times severely prevalent in the countries about the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, and made isolated and brief appear- 
ances at several points on the more western shores of that sea, 
being there eradicated by prompt and severe sanitary measures. 
Arabia and Persia suffered from violent epidemics at various 
dates from 1853 to 1878; the latter year being that of the last 
known outbreak of Plague upon European soil. This occurred 
in the neighborhood of Astrakhan, on the western bank of the 
lower Volga. 

“Rigid inspection should be applied to all vessels coming from, 
or by way of, infected ports or those suspected to be infected, 
and, if cases of illness are found presenting symptoms even in 
the least degree suspicious, these should be isolated and watched. 
I am well aware that the consensus of opinion of modern sani- 
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tarians is against measures of excessive stringency; but modern 
sanitary science has not as yet had to deal with the enemy in 
question, which appears to be, in many respects, su7 venerzs.” 
The Overland China Mail, Hong Kong, censures the authori- 
ties for the wilful concealment of the fact that the Plague had 
broken out in Hong Kong. 
we cannot conceive,” says the paper, ‘unless it was to prevent a 
scare among the community. But if this were the case, it does 
not seem to have been considered that, when the outbreak did 
become known, as was inevitable, the 
greater. 


“For what reason this has been done 


‘scare’ would be all the 
This was the actual result of the concealment.” 

The paper adds some vicious remarks about the American 
Press, which is bound to ‘spread itself” on the prospect of the 
Black Death. 

The latest dispatches show that a plentiful rainfall has purified 
the air of Hong Kong, and there are prospects that the disease will 
soon be stamped out. A great exodus of Chinese has neverthe- 
less taken place, and the Chinese authorities on the mainland 
found some difficulty in upholding the quarantine. Up to June 
14, 1,708 deaths had been recorded at Hong Kong. 


CIVIL MARRIAGE IN HUNGARY. 


HE new Hungarian Civil Marriage Bill provides that mar- 
riage shall be taken entirely out of the domain of Church- 
regulation. Jews and Protestants were not, under the old law, 
legally married, because they would not submit to the require- 
ments of the Church, or the Church would not marry them so 
long as they refused to profess allegiance to her. In the Corre- 
spondant, Paris, Abbé A. Kannengieser discusses 


from the Roman Catholic point of view. 


the subject 
He laments the condi- 
tion of irreligion into which Hungary is sinking, going so far as 
to charge that those who have brought about the passage of the 
Bill desire to destroy the Christian religion. 


He says: ‘To all appearance, this conflict about the obligatory 
civil marriage-contract seems to be a purely civil arrangement, 
but in reality the future of Christianity is at stake. This 
conflict is an episode in the Au/turkampf. It is, as an eminent 
Protestant, Baron Ivor Kaas, said a few weeks ago in Pesthi 
Naplo: ‘The Obligatory Civil Marriage Bill is an arm in the hands 
of the Government, by means of which it can destroy the 
churches.’ Yes, it is giving to every individual the freedom to 
do (religtously) what he pleases, and it will destroy all the in- 
fluence which Christianity used to exert. 

“Over against the Government, stand the Jews. Truly did 
the Avreuz-Zettung, the great Berlin Protestant organ, say: ‘The 
Jews are almost the only partisans on the side of the Civil Mar- 
riage Bill and the suppression of religious marriage.’ Free- 
masonry has joined the Jews, and is the spirit of all the acts of 





THE HUNGARIAN SISYPHUS. 


THE MAGNATES:—‘‘ Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Wekerle can’t get it up again.” 


WEKERLE:—“ Look out that you 
don’t get crushed, when it comes 
down again.” 

Deutsche Wespen, Berlin. 
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Minister Wekerle. The various Masonic chapters in Hungary, 
of which the Jews have the exclusive control, have decided to 
start an agitation in favor of Wekerle’s Laws. The expenses of 
this campaign are paid partly by the Government and partly by 
the prominent Jewish financiers.”--7ranslated for Tur Lirer- 
ARY DIGEsT. 


THE MOROCCO QUESTION. 


HE death of Muley Hassan, Sultan of Morocco, drew the at- 
tention of the whole civilized world to the Straits of Gib- 
raltar; for it is to its position on these Straits and to the unwill- 
ingness of the Powers to grant unlimited predominance to one of 
their number in the Mediterranean Sea, that the Sultanate of 
Morocco owes its independence. Much dissatisfaction prevailed 
in diplomatic circles because the British Minister to Morocco 
monopolized the Tangiers telegraph-cable, which is owned by an 
English company. France, Spain, England, and Germany im- 
The 
The Sultan had undertaken to 
pay an indemnity of 25,000,000 pesetas to Spain for the outrageous 
attacks made by the Riff tribes upon Melilla, one of the Spanish 
settlements on the African coast. 

The 3arcelona, declares that non-fulfilment of this 
Agreement would force Spain to occupy Moorish territory, as the 
country could not permit a violation of a treaty in which the 
Spanish Government had shown so much moderation. 


mediately dispatched war-vessels to the coast of Morocco. 
country most interested is Spain. 


Diario, 


La Epoca, Madrid, says that Spain should not allow any other 
Power to gain a foothold in Morocco, and warns especially 
against England. 

The French Press is inclined to believe that France and Spain 
should guard against a violation of Morocco’s independence. 

The 7emps, Paris, says: 

“The independence and integrity of Morocco must be main- 
tained; any attempt to infringe them would be a blow dealt at 
the European concert. The Powers have now an opportunity to 
prove their unanimity by supporting the legitimate claims of 
Spain. The great point is to show that none desires to make any 
private capital out of the Morocco crisis.” 

A Royalist writer in the J/a¢zn, Paris, thinks that “ France has 
gold, men, and ships, and the English will have to learn that it 
is dangerous to despise France. The Monarchists will forgive 
the Republic if it will draw sword against the English.” 

The Fzgaro, Paris, writes: 

“Troubles in Morocco will inevitably bring about a foreign in- 
tervention, because the Powers have interests there: Spain, on 
accouns of her colonies; France, because of her Algerian frontier ; 
England, on account of her long desire to Jay hands on Morocco ; 
Germany, because Morocco is a market for her guns. Muley 
Hassan would have rendered avast service to the world if he had 
put off his death until after the holiday season.” 

The Times, London, says: ‘ England has no special concern in 
this question, and would like to give France a proof of her 
friendly disposition. She is quite ready to act in concert with 
France and to do nothing which could be contrary to her views.” 

Speaking of the late Sultan, 7e 7zmes remarks: 

“Even if Muley Hassan had been a man of iron will and in- 
domitable energy he would have found it impossible to accom- 
plish very much in the way of reform. Seen from the outside, 
the chief events of the reign of Muley el Hassan have been fre- 
quent expeditions against refractory tribes, negotiations with 
numerous foreign missions, and occasional complications with 
foreign Powers. His expeditions were by no means always suc- 
cessful, and many of the tribes remained practically independent, 
paying a small tribute to insure freedom from molestation. The 
diplomatic missions were more serious affairs, and often caused 
His Majesty much trouble and anxiety. Among the Powers who 
annoyed him in this way were England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, and the United States.” 

The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zettung, Berlin, informs its 
readers that Germany will decline to take part in an International 
Convention for the suppression of a rebellion and civil war in 
Morocco. ‘Should German interests be endangered, the German 
Government will act in concert with France. The report that 
Germany will not undertake to act in Morocco without apprising 
Spain of her intentions, is a canard, published in the interest of 
England.”"—7vrans/lated for Tuer LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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“BRITANNIA RULES THE WAVES.” 


“THAT, at least, isthe opinion of 7ke Australasian Army and 

Navy Review, Sydney, which discusses the chances of the 
several Powers in a great European war. The paper thinks it is 
extremely unlikely that such a war would be fought out by two 
of the Powers alone, ‘“‘as common interest would demand a coali- 
tion.” 


“We do not believe,” says The Review, “that Germany and 
Austria will remain neutral in the event of a war between Eng- 
land on the one hand and France and Russia on the other. The 
glorious opportunity to make France a second-rate Power, and to 
drive the Russians back to the frontiers of the Catharines would 
be too great. This would be suicidal policy on the part of the 
German Emperor and Kaiser Franz Josef, and none knows bet- 
ter how to ‘take occasion by the hand’ than the grandson of 
Queen Victoria. He and would strike hard into 
France and Poland when the British fired the first shot at Cher- 
bourg or Toulon. But, supposing the Triple Alliance did remain 
The struggle for naval supremacy would be 
awful; but we have no doubt as to the victory falling, as in the 
days of yore, to the British. There would be drawn fights at sea, 
and colonies would be captured and recaptured, but what could 
England do with her little army? 


is no fool, 


neutral, what then? 


Even assisted by a Belgian 
army it would be powerless against the French, whose numbers 
would absorb Belgium as Napoleon did once before. Russia 
would invade Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan. If so, Wolseley 
would be sent with two army corps to defend Turkey in Asia 
Minor, and strike at the Caspian base, while Sir George White 
would combat Russiain Afghanistan. Lord Roberts would prob- 
ably command an Anglo-Belgian army in Flanders, and keep the 
French employed. The Madras troops and the Australian volun- 
teers would be left to the task of defending Burmah, and driving 
the French out of Siam, while India, China, and the Australian 
fleets would keep Russian cruisers in check in the vast Pacific. 
Australia would be safe from the invasion if our fleet cleared 
the sea of French and Russian ships.” 


NOTES. 


ENGLAND has yielded to the protestations of France and Germany, and 
abandoned the claim toa strip of land through the Congo Free-State. The 
British Government retains the right to erect a telegraph-line in the terri- 
tory in question; but this right is shared with Germany. The Berlin 
papers attribute England’s readiness to come to terms to the fact that an 
nternational conference on the African question 
opportunity to introduce the Egyptian question. 


would give France an 


THE British Government claims, on behalf of the colony Guiana, certain 
territory held by the Republic of Venezuela, and abounding in gold. Great 
irritation prevails on this account in Venezuela, and a member of the Legis- 
lature proposes to close Venezuelan ports against British vessels, prohibit 
the import of British goods, directly or indirectly, to cease giving conces- 
sions to Englishmen, and to suspend payment of interest on the British 
debt until England consents to submit the matter to arbitration. 


GREAT sympathy is expressed in the German capital for the family of 
the late United States Minister Phelps. 
ular in Berlin. 


Mr. Phelps was exceedingly pop- 


OVER two hundred miners have fallen victims toa coal-gas explosion in 
a mine at Pont-y-Prydd, Wales. 


THE Socialist-Communistic ‘* Freeland ” expedition, which started from 
Austria to begin a Socialist colony near Mount Kenia, in Africa, has failed 
in its purpose, and the majority of its 
home. 


members are making their way 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND Socialists held a meeting in Vienna, Austria, 
demanding universal suffrage. 


A UNIQUE strike occurred lately at Lisbon. Complaints having been made 
that the bread sold by the bakeries weighed less than the stamps indicated, 
the authorities required the master-bakers to deposit a certain sum as a 
guarantee for their fulfilling the city ordinance. Upon this the journey- 
men-bakers went on a‘‘strike,’’ presumably to assist the masters. The 
authorities at once sent soldiers to the bakeries to provide the bread neces- 
sary for one day. The striking bakers were then arrested and compelled 
to return to their shops. The loaves turned out by the military are said to 
have been sufficiently heavy. 

AT 4 P.M., on the day President Carnot was killed, an Anarchist, Granier, 
was heard tosay: “By this time Carnot must have received his account.”’ 
When the police arrived at Granier’s lodgings they ordered him to sur- 
render. With a quick movement Granier, without uttering a word, seizeda 
large knife which was lying on a table and plunged it into his abdomen, 
falling dead at the feet of the police. The police are now certain that the 
murder of President Carnot was the result of a conspiracy among Santo, 
Laborie, Granier, and other Anarchists to avenge the executions of Vaillant 
and Henry. 
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THE FIRST ABOLITION JOURNALS. 


E are so accustomed to regard the Northern, and especially 
the New England, States as the birthplace of the aboli- 
tion sentiment, that it will come with a shock of surprise to many 
to learn that the abolition movement was initiated in the South, 
and that William Lloyd Garrison's attention was directed to the 
problem of emancipation, to which he had, until then, given no 
special attention, by being offered work on an abolition paper 
“down South.” Yet such appears to have been the case, as we 
gather from a paper by Samuel C. Williams in 7he New Eng- 
land Magazine, Boston, July. The Emancipator, says Mr. 
_ Williams, was published in Jonesborough, Tenn., more than ten 
years before Garrison started 7he Liberator, and, what is more, 
was well supported in the South. The sentiment in favor of 
abolition, we are told, originated in Tennessee, where a society 
for the abolition of slavery was organized about 1814, the leading 
spirits of the movement being John Rankin, Elihu Embree, and 
Charles Osborn. The earlier numbers of 7he Emancipator 
were distributed quite freely North and South, and it seems 
copies were mailed to the Governors of the several Southern 
States. This action brought forth a rebuke from George Poin- 
dexter, then Governor of Mississippi, who charged the editor 
with being the representative of “an association of individuals in 
another section of the country.” The most remarkable feature 
of this communication is the tacit admission of the evil of slavery 
conveyed in the expression : 


“Every real Christian and patriot will look with patient hope for the 
‘consummation devoutly to be wished’ of that event, without resorting 
to means calculated, if not intended, to excite passion and prejudices the 
most unfavorable to domestic tranquillity and the nation’s prosperity.” 


“The editor, after refuting the charges made, and avowing 
himself a Southerner, replied : 


““*The man who can have the hardihood to call himself a republican, and 
talk about patriotism and the rights of man, and now and then mix a little 
of the Christian along with it, and at the same time sethis face against an 
effort to promote justice and relieve the oppressed, and thereby prevent at 
some distant period the otherwise inevitable ruin of our country, has few 
claims for his pretensions. The slavery of the African in the United States, 
if continued for a few generations longer, will produce such scenes of mis- 
ery and destruction for posterity to wade through as have not been ex- 
ceeded in the history of man. It is not to hasten or produce this epoch that 
I have been induced to publish this paper, but to do my part in this, my 
day, to avert the impending storm. 

“*T shall send the Governor this number, at least, not intending to charge 
him one cent forit, hoping no offense for the liberty we have taken with 
each other.’ 


“A sadly true prophecy was wrapped up along with pointed 
bits of sarcasm in those sentences. They were written before the 
period of agitation had fairly set in, and while the ‘era of good 
feeling’ was yet on; and they went unnoticed or, if noticed, de- 
rided. Embree died at the early age of thirty-eight, in Decem- 
ber, 1820.” 

Embree’s successor in the conduct of 7he Emancipator was 
Lundy, an Ohio man, who had already come under the influence 
of Osborn and Embree. On hearing of Embree’s death, Lundy 
started 7he Genius of Universal Emancipation, in Ohio. This 
was in 1821, and after having issued eight monthly numbers of 
The Genius he was persuaded to go to Tennessee and use 7h%e 
Emancipator’s plant. How Garrison was drawn into the move- 
ment is thus told by Lundy himself : 

“In 1828 I made a journey to the Middle and Eastern States, for the purpose 
of lecturing and obtaining subscriptions to 7he Genius. ... £ At Boston I 
could hear of nv abolitionists resident in the place. At the house where I 
stayed, I became acquainted with William L. Garrison, who was also a 
boarder there. He had not then turned his attention particularly to the 
anti-slavery question. I visited the Boston clergy, and finally got together 
eight of them, belonging to various sects. Such an occurrence, it was said, 
was seldom if ever before known in that town. 

“In November, 1828, I visited New England a second time, and applied 
to William Lloyd Garrison toassist me in editing 7he Gentus of Universal 


Emancipation; but he was at that time conducting a paper in Vermont, 
from which he could not disengage himself.” 


“After-negotiations, however, resulted in Garrison’s joining 
Lundy in the editorial conduct of his journal in Baltimore. So 
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used are we to viewing Garrison as engaged in warfare upon ‘the 
peculiar institutions of the South,’ that it is difficult to conceive 
that he, in some sense, fell in with a Southern movement, and 
went South to work upon an abolition paper that had its origin 
and strongest support among the people of that section. 

“The anti-slavery sentiment in the States of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, and the Southern States lying to the north of 
these, had grown prodigiously anterior to the appearance of Gar- 
rison as an agitator. Thus an abolition journal met with success 
in Tennessee, while failure had been the portion of another in 
Ohio. It is in the record made by the abolitionists that in 1825 
‘three-fifths of the people of North Carolina were favorably dis- 
posed toward the principle of abolition, but sitting at ease.’” 


The force of the Southern movement had been directed toward 
manumission by private owners, but Garrison’s vigorous action 
provoked irritation ; and the power of the movement at the South 
was neutralized. What appeared as interference from the North 
provoked self-vindication and recrimination; and this flower of 
liberty, springing up in a native and not ungenerous soil, was 
trampled in the dust of conflict. 


RELATION OF THE STATES TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 

N AZZINI expressed the conviction that a government 
4 founded theoretically upon the rights of man, and on the 
hypothesis that the object of life is the pursuit of happiness, would 
ere long end in despotism or Anarchy. ‘That the United States 
has existed for more than a century, that it has shown its adapta- 
bility to conditions of modern growth, and that it is stronger now 
than at the beginning, is no disproof of Mazzini’s conclusion, for, 
contrary to popular belief, especially in Europe, the Government 
of the United States was not based on the “ Rights of Man” nor 
on any other doctrinaire proposition. This, atleast, is the argu- 
ment advanced by Charles Dudley Warner, in an article in 7he 
Century, New York, July, in which he attributes the stability 
and development of the United States to the fact that it is nota 
creation but a logical development. He says: 

“It is a truism to say that no nation was ever made, out of 
hand, by statesmen in a closet, nor was any enduring govern- 
ment ever created by politicians. It is a growth, a perfectly log- 
ical growth, out of a past, and no form of government worthy the 
name is without traditions. The American Revolution did not 
create anything; it severed our connection with Great Britain, 
and left us free to continue our historic development. Courage 
and action were stimulated doubtless by a solid as well as a rhe- 
torical consideration of the rights of man. The Declaration put 
these into a proclamation which was a trumpet-call throughout 
the world. But the Revolution over, separation attained, the 
instinct of nationality on historic lines began to construct not 
only a modus vivend?, but a permanent form of national life, in 
the most practical and businesslike manner, without the slightest 
reference to the doctrinazre propositions of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

“This, then, is the first word of explanation of the perpetuity of 
a government popularly supposed, especially by foreign ob- 
servers, to be founded on the doctrine of the rights of man and 
the pursuit of happiness. It was not built on phrases. Even so 
sympathetic an observer as Mazzini did not apprehend our polit- 
ical discovery, nor the freedom of development in our double 
political state, which in a manner corrects the tendencies of that 
theoretical American school ‘which [he says] makes of the indi- 
vidual the center of all things; and by its doctrine that the law 
is atheist, and its belief in the sovereignty of rights and interests, 
instils materialism, individualism, egotism, and contradiction 
into the minds of men.’” 


Charles Dudley Warner traces the existence of a National con- 
sciousness, in the independent colonies, to a period antedating 


the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and in support of this 


view he cites the proclamation of His Excellency Elias Boudinot, 
President of the Congress of the United States, dated June 26. 
1783, notifying the President and Supreme Executive Council of 
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the State of Pennsylvania, of the fact that Congress was sur- 
rounded by mutinous soldiers whose presence was an insult to 
the ‘Dignity and Authority of the United States.” 


“This is, however,” says Mr. Warner, “a minor consideration 
in view of the historic consciousness in the colonies that they were 
set apart from the rest of the world, and were so far one that the 
main business of the Constitution of 1787 was to form them into 
‘a more perfect Union.’ 

“When the Convention of .1787 came together, it had in hand the 
practical business of putting in shape a national idea, already 
well-grown, and which could be fulfilled only in one way—that is, 
in a political system which should present it as a unit to the 
other nations of the world. It was probably not much concerned 
with theories, either of rights or of duties. It had to deal with 
facts, and these facts compelled it to construct the best political 
machine which had ever been devised. I am speaking here of 
politics in its lower sense, of a political machine which is able to 
keep in motion and on the track, and which, so far as we can see, 
is giving as fair play as any other to the great ideas that are 
transforming the world, bringing in that high conception of God 
and the human race recognized, but not much lived, in the Chris- 
tian formula of ‘Love God supremely, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’ I believe, indeed, that no other form of government can 
so easily adapt itself to the coming political conception of worship 
and duty as ours. 

“Fortunately for the result, this national idea was confronted 
at the outset by another idea, just as firmly fixed in the conscious- 
ness of the colonies, now become States, as the need of federal 
union, and that was the consciousness of State autocracy and 
sovereignty. Neither could be surrendered. It was like the 
problem in mechanics of the meeting of an irresistible body with 
an immovable body; or like the dogmatic pillars of foreknowl- 
edge and free will. For union there must be concession and 
compromise. Now, compromise of principle never settles any- 
thing ; but compromise of methods, where the aim is the same, is 
the universal law of effective human action. 

“The result, in brief, was the organization of a kind of govern- 
ment absolutely new in the world. It was neither an amphic- 
tyonic league nor a new dominion; it was not a confederation 
or a democracy; and if it could best be called a republic, it was 
a republic of a new type. Grouped around a national necessity, 
already having historic traditions and substance, was a congeries 
of sovereignties. The Constitution declared that the powers not 
delegated to the United States are reserved to the States respect- 
ively, or to the people. Both the surrender and the retention 
became not only parts of a bargain in a constitutional compact, 
but integral and necessary parts of the system of government 
itself. That which was surrendered—and it may be larger than 
at the time supposed—can never be recalled, and that retained 
can never be absorbed by the central authority without a funda- 
mental change in the form of government—a form in which we 





are justified by the experience of a century in basing our expecta- 
tion of the perpetuity of the national entity which we call the 
United States. The portion of sovereignty retained is as essen- 
tial as the portion surrendered to the perpetuity of the central 
authority.” 


HOW THE PALE FACES MULTIPLY! 


HE following pathetic story of an Indian’s awakening toa 
realization of the hopelessness of disputing the onward 
march of the white race was given by the late Mr. William Welsh, 
of Philadelphia, to Gen. John Gibbon, U. S. A., who tells it in 
The American Catholic Quarterly Review, in an article on the 
“Transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War Department” : 


“Delegations are frequently brought in from the tribes of the 
West to see the Great Father and tell him their grievances. 

“These delegations do good by teaching the Indians the power, 
numbers, and wealth of the white man. 

“On one occasion a large delegation of Sioux was brought East, 
and during their travels a grand reception was given them in the 
Academy of Music, in Philadelphia. The Indians were placed 
upon the stage, where a number of distinguished gentlemen 
made speeches to an audience which packed the large building 
from pit to gallery. While the speaking was going on, Mr. 
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Welsh noticed one of the chiefs seated at the back of the stage, 
with his head between his hands, his whole air showing dejection 
and sorrow. 

“With great difficulty Mr. Welsh, by means of an interpreter, 
drew from him the cause of hissadness. He said that some years 
before a delegation had been sent East from his tribe. They 
came back with such marvelous stories of the number of whites 
they had seen, the great cities they had passed through, the 
steamboats and railroads they had traveled on, that the Indians 
at home would believe nothing they said, and declared the whites 
had put bad medicine in their heads, and they could tell nothing 
but lies. The speaker was then a young and ambitious warrior, 
and he made a speech to his tribe, telling them he understood 
how the delegates had been so badly deceived by the whites; 
that when they met a crowd of them, and started ahead again, 
the whites slipped around a hill, and confronted them again and 
again, so that the Indians counted the same whites over and 
over. He begged them, when another delegation was called for, 
to send him East, and when he got back he would bring them the 
truth; that the whites could not fool him in that way! Years 
passed by, and another delegation was called for. His people 
remembered his speech, and selected him as a delegate. When 
he left camp he decided to keep an account of all the whites he 
saw, and providing himself with a stick, he commenced to notch 
upon it every white man he met. This was an easy matter as 
long as he was passing through the sparsely settled frontier, but 
after a while the cabins (tepees, as he called them) began to in- 
crease in number, and instead of notching down the people, he 
concluded to keep an account of the cabins, and estimate the 
number of people in each. But the cabins grew in number very 
fast as he approached the railroad, and, on reaching that, he found 
a town with many more cabins in it than all he had yet seen. 
They then got on the cars, and passed through town after town, 
each one larger than the last, and our poor bewildered Indian 
commenced to notch down the towns instead of the cabins. At 
length he reached Omaha, where he rode through miles of town, 
then Chicago, Washington, New York, and Philadelphia; and 
now he realized the truth of what the former delegates had re- 
ported, and realized that when he should return to his people 
and make the same report, his people would say of him as they 
had said before, that the white men had put bad medicine in his 
head, and that he could tell nothing but—lies.” , 


CLIFF-DWELLERS IN EUROPE. 


HE dwellings in the limestone precipices of the cafions of 

Colorado have excited world-wide interest, especially since 

the very attractive exhibition of those dwellings made at the 

World’s Fair. But now comes 7he Cornhill Magazine, Lon- 

don, June, declaring that Europe has dwellings of the same 
sort within twenty-four hours of London. 

The writer goes on to describe the cliff-dwellings of the Jura 
limestone in the old province of Quercy, and those in the sand- 
stone cliffs of the lower Limousin. ‘These rocks he tells us are 
“literally honeycombed with an incredible number of mysteri- 
ous, unexplored, and to some extent inexplicable remains of rock- 
dwellers.” 

These dwellings, like those in Colorado, are described as acces- 
sible either by rope from above, or ladders from below, or by 
means of notches cut in the face of the rock to receive the fingers 
and toes. 

The store-rooms, the bedrooms, the feasting-rooms can all be 
made out, and wells were actually cut through the solid rock. 
The cave-dwellers had their stalls for horses and oxen also. One 
of these stables and the approaches to it are thus described by the 
writer in Zhe Cornhill: 


“In one of these rock-habitations, called La Roque de Tayac, 
that overhangs the Vezére, a path cut in the cliff leads toa 
chasm, purposely made, in face of a yawning cavern. Marks in 
the rock show that a drawbridge formerly crossed this gap, delib- 
erately cut in the face of the cave, to a ledge beyond, by means of 
which the grotto is entered. When entered it is found to be a 
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great stable for horses or cows. There are nineteen stalls with 
mangers cut in the rock, and even the holes remain through which 
were passed the halters that attached the beasts. In the floor of 
this stable is a well, and immediately above the well the rock is 
cut through to an upper story. Through a second opening in 
the roof of this cave stable, by means of a ladder, this upper 
story is reached, when it is found to have been that in which 
the men lived whose cattle were in the dwelling below. They 
could draw water for the beasts in the stable, or for themselves, 
through the hole cut in the stable roof. 

“There can exist no doubt whatever that many of these rock- 
habitations were converted into strongholds by the Free Com- 
panies that terrorized the country during the English domination ; 
but it is singular how few of them are mentioned by the histo- 
rians of the period. 

“There is one, still called the Castle of the English, which 
occupies an impregnable position in the face of the cliff in the 
great czrgue of Autoire, which was held by the freebooter Per- 
ducat d’Albret, who, however, served the English and the French 
alike, or rather he served himself first, and sold his sword alter- 
nately to the English and to the French. Nevertheless, the cas- 
tles held by these French freebooters are all attributed to the 
English, as, indeed, is every mysterious and daring work of 
which the ruins remain through the country. 

“On the Vezére, opposite Le Moustier, is a huge sheer cliff, 
2,000 feet long. A seam runs along it halfway up from end to 
end, and at the base it overhangs some thirty to forty feet. The 
whole of this upper seam, which forms a terrace overhung by the 
natural rock, has been inhabited, and presents a series of cham- 
bers. Not only so, but below as well, all the overhanging lower 
rock has been utilized for buildings. At some remote period, 
huge masses of rock that leaned forward have fallen, and formeda 
pile of rock-ruin beyond the line to which the overhanging rock 
reaches at present. All this agglomeration of rock is cut about 
into staircases, basements for walls, windows, doorways, pas- 
sages. Apparently, at one time, a town existed there, which has 
disappeared, and not a soul remains there now. 

“As it happens, we do know something of this place. We 
know that about ggo, Froterius, Bishop of Perigueux, built a 
castle there to defend the valley from the incursions of the Nor- 
mans. We know also that the place existed through the Middle 
Ages till the year 1401, when the English-minded captain, the 
Seigneur of Limeul, took it by surprise on Passion Sunday from 
_the Seigneur Adelmar, who was of the French allegiance, and 
hanged every man found therein. Since that date, it is never 
mentioned. 

“Now it so happened, when the writer visited the spot recently, 
that some masons had been turning over the soil under the over- 
leaning cliffs in quest of sand, and they had pitched on the 
kitchen-midden of the inhabitants. They had disclosed vast 
masses of bones and pottery; but all the pottery was of the beau- 
tiful black paste that is distinctive of the early iron age. Conse- 
quently, this rock-dwelling must have been occupied by the early 
Gauls, ages before the Bishop of Perigueux built his fortress. 
There can be no question, had the men gone a few feet deeper, 
they would have unearthed the remains of the bronze and polished 
stone age, and some feet below that again the flint and bone 
weapons of the first inhabitants of the soil, when glaciers covered 
the center of France, and rolled down the Vezére as far as Brive. 

“Of the ‘castles in the air’ the peasants have atradition. They 
relate that they were held by the English—/es drigands, mais 
c’etatent des Anglais, c'est la méme chose—and that they were 
reduced in this wise. The peasants collected brushwood, molten 
pitch and fat in casks on the summit of the rocks, and lighted 
the whole mass, which they rolled over upon the troglodyte habi- 
tations below. 

““*This,’ say the peasants, ‘would have been impossible but for 
the fact that the cave-dwellers built wooden galleries along the 
front of their dwellings.’” 


IS AMERICA PLAYED OUT? 


ANY influential European papers have begun to warn the 
public against hasty emigration to America. They en- 
deavor to impress their readers with the idea that the time is past 
when it was easier to gain a livelihood on this side of the Atlantic 
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than in the Old World. 


Berlin, an official organ, declares that the march of the “Coxey- 


The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 


Armies” upon Washington ought to open the eyes of intending 
emigrants. It says: 

“Such episodes ought to teach the people that a belief in the 
ideal condition of the United States must needs vanish before the 
hard facts of practical experience. ‘There is a widely prevalent 
idea that America is an Eldorado, a ‘land of milk and honey,’ 
and in many cases, Americans assist to keep up the deception in 
the most unscrupulous manner. But the days in which fortunes 
were easily made in the United States are long past.” 


Le Petit Parisien, Paris, warns especially against thoughtless 
emigration to the Argentine Republic, which has received the 
bulk of French emigrants : 


“Independent of the fact that the people of South America look 
with little favor upon the continuous immigration, it must be 
stated that thousands of foreigners are unable to find employment 
in South America, where the social problem is as acute as in 
Europe. The widely spread idea of the wealth of the Argentine 
Republic is due to the machinations of certain agents, who have 
a contract with the Argentine Government. ‘They are paid a 
fixed sum for each family which can be prevailed upon to emi- 
grate, and seek to gain their end by the distribution of pamphlets 
which picture in the most glowing colors the prosperity which is 
supposed to reign in the River Plate countries. ‘They are as un- 
faithful to the Argentine Government as totheemigrants. Num- 
berless tricks are resorted to for the purpose of forming ‘families,’ 
as the Argentine Government wishes the emigrants to settle in 
the uncultivated provinces. The agent Lamas has, in this way, 
prevailed upon over 27,000 persons to emigrate. It is time that 
such practice was stopped by the Government.”—7vrauslated 
Jor Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


CROMWELL’S SOLDIERS NOT SAINTS. 


HE average Anglo-Saxon pictures the soldiers which formed 
Cromwell’s terrible regiments as very staid, sober men, 

full of religious enthusiasm and filled with the desire to free Old 
England from the tyranny of the Stuarts. A writer in J/acmi7/- 
He 
thinks it is “a fallacy to look upon Cromwell’s army as being 


lan’s Magazine, London, undertakes to explode this idea. 


composed of saints” ; and continues: 


“er 


Throughout the period of Puritan ascendency, one of the filth- 
iest sheets to be found in any language was printed and published 
regularly every week in London, and there were lewd livers, 
drunkards, and extortioners in the Long Parliament itself. 
That the army was well behaved there can be no doubt; but this 
was principally due to severe discipline, rigidly enforced. No 
doubt there were certain corps which gave a tone to the whole; but 
dread of punishment had a large share in persuading the others 
to accept it. Swearing and drunkenness were no more uncom- 
mon than offenses against morality, and all these offenses were 
punished alike with flogging or the wooden horse. Thus we hear 
of men flogged up and down the ranks in public, in the High 
Street of Windsor, or in Holborn. ‘The ‘horse’ was simply a tri- 
angular ridge of wood, on which men were set astride with mus- 
kets tied to their legs. Some of the men were as little affected 
by these punishments as by the penalty of running the gantlope, 
that is, being flogged down the ranks of the regiment, every man 
being armed with a cudgel. But insensitive as men may have 
been to pain in those days, it is by no means so certain that they 
were equally insensitive to public ridicule and degradation, which 
was always part of the punishment. The newspapers in Crom- 
well’s time reported the punishment of insubordination with 
pleasure ; now they claim sympathy for the insubordinate. The 
British public treats the soldier as a creature unfit for its noble 
company, but it joyfully encourages him to mutiny against his 
officers. It treats him with a contempt which he does not de- 
serve, but interposes to save him from punishment when he 
merits it. Cromwell made the British soldier’s profession an 
honor to him, and offense against it a reproach.” 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Stocks. 


Under this head we quote from 7he Journal of 


Commerce, New York, July 2: 

“The last week of the half year has furnished a 
market with a number of features of interest, in 
spite of the restriction of operations to an average 
of about 75,000 shares per day of regularly listed 
stocks. At the start, there was a Cepressed tone, 
and the market frequently seemed about to re- 
lapse intoa pronounced and general decline, a ner- 
vous feeling being everywhere apparent in spite 
of the commendable efforts of the banks of this 
city to sustain the Treasury gold-fund in the face 
of heavy exports of specie to supply bills with 
which to meet July coupons due abroad. On Mon- 
day there seemed to be as little real confidence in 
the market as at any time for two months past, 
many comparing the unsettled tone with that 
which obtained a year ago before the Summer’s 
prolonged panic. Tuesday, however, saw a very 
marked change as the result of the statement 
made by President Cleveland denying that there 
was cause for apprehension as tothe position of 
the Treasury, and pledging the Administration 
anew to the maintenance of all our currency upon 
a parity with the best money of the world. Lon- 
don and Amsterdam, which had been throwing 
over stocks in large amounts, thereby adding to 
the exportations of gold, ceased selling, and became 
fair buyers of the foreign favorites; while a local 


short interest of large proportions was brought up | 


with a sharp turn and forced to buy back its line 
at above the previous week’s average prices. For 
a time the temper of the entire market was quite 
cheerful, the industrials advancing under lead of 
sugar, in which a well-known outside trader cov- 
ered about 8,000 shares of short stock in one day. 
The rise came to an end on Thursday, when the 
strect realized for the first time the serious 
contest which the Western railroads have on 
hand as the result of the difficulties between 


the Pullman Company and its men. Long stock 








came out again in considerable amounts, although | 


London did not appear as a prominent seller on 
this decline. 
end of the week, prices for most of the active 
stocks ending only fractionally away from the 
finals of last week.” 


The Treasury. 


The anticipation that all the banks appealed to 
contribute their quota of gold to cover the heavy 
drain of iast week was not realized, but the gold- 
exports of the week amounted to only $2,750,000, 
and the Treasury officials console themselves with 
the hope that the sudden falling off in the past 
week is evidence that an end to gold-exports is 
about reached. Of the shipments last week, 


The unsettled tone continued to the | 





$1,250,000 was destined for France, to be used in } 


July settlements. But whatever the purpose to 
which it is applied, it signifies a withdrawal from 
investment in American securities. 

It has been stated authoritatively that no issue of 
bonds will be made by the Administration during 
the Summer, and that President Cleveland and 
Secretary Carlisle are in thorough accord on this 


point. As a matter of course, this policy rests on 


the assumption that there will be no further drain | 


on the Treasury for export purposes. 

It is estimated that the expenditures for July 
will exceed receipts by about $15,000,000, which 
will reduce the Treasury balance to about $100,- 
The deficit for the official year will proba- 
bly be kept down to $75,000,000, by deferring all but 
absolutely essential payments. The Administra- 
tion expects that the new Tariff will go into force 
about August 1, and anticipates enhanced revenues 
from that source. According to #Pradstreet’s: 
“The President pointed out that when the last 
bonds were issued to replenish the Government's 
stock of gold it was nearly as low as it is now, 
and while, outside of its gold, the Government 
had not then available money to pay ordinary ex- 
penses of Government, except about $19,000,000, it 
has now, in addition to the gold andthe money 
applicable to Government expenses, more than 


000,000, 


$53,000,000. Mr. Cleveland said that the charge 
which he understood was made in certain quarters 
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postponed to the amount of $50,000,000 OF $75,000, 00 
was unfounded, and that the Government was 
paying as it went, in the usual way. Last year, up 
to June 1, according to Mr. Cleveland, the balance 
against us arising from the export and import of 
merchandise, excluding gold and silver, was 
$64,552,046, Whereas the balance in our favor from 
the same period this vear was $62,960,562, repre 


senting a change in our favor of $127,512,608. These | 


conditions, he added, taken in connection with the 
willingness of our banks to help the Treasury dur- 
ing any temporary and unusual drain of gold,ought 
to satisfy the most conservative of our safety, and 
finally it must not be forgotten as another favor- 
able feature in the situation that we are no longer 
purchasing silver and issuing gold obligations in 
payment therefor. The President ’s outgiving is 
regarded in financial circles generally as both sat- 
isfactory and timely.” 


State of Trade. 


Bradstreet’s finds in the figures of business fail- 
ures for the six months ending June 30, evidence of 
a relatively greater degree of soundness in exist- 
ing business conditions than in 1893. The figures 
for the first six months of the last few years stand: 


: estimated _ Total 
Failures. Assets. Liabilities. 
Dice skea ssc 6,528 $44,970,825 $82,555,330 
1893....ccccccee 6,239 105,371,313 170,860,222 


TBQZ.cccccccccses 59351 
TBQT.csccccceess 6,037 


28,935,106 
48, 206,896 


59,535,521 


92, 370,282 





IEGOcccccece 5,406 30,025,116 62,867,962 
1889 5,918 32,803,940 67,411,711 
| 1888. 5,254 34,834,746 64,937,622 
1887.. 5.072 25,643,103 52,778,829 
PPE tiekebeawsas 5,401 25,500,317 53,241,431 
1885....ceceeees 6,106 32,955+405 68,570,505 
1884...... coeces 59444 70,730,078 124,104,357 


By sections of the country the figures for the 
first six months of this and last year stand: 


Number of 
failures. 











United States— 1894. 1893 
IR bibs wireuced- pach osu eccceces 2,009 919 
ES ere 1,209 
NE inc ccbcecdavebrecssntdaneoced 1,633 
Northwestern...... 650 
SOMLBOPR «2.000260: 1,060 

RE \-6 so carhonaiee si wee 539 | 
REE MD .dcnhesos0sctentccstbekesas 139 | 
WOU du inndabetdcasens<s view ° +. 6,5 6,239 
BIO BO GIF vc ccc ccvescnscs icanxcaly ae 357 
RA cedka sees dcp sive eect sebensaee 957 837 |. 


The American Lawyer, New York, contends that 
the Bill introduced by Congressman Bryan, pro- 
viding that in civil cases in the Federal courts the 
verdict of three-fourths of the jurors constituting 
the jury shall stand as the verdict of the jury, 
ought to become the law. A similar measure 
ought also to be adopted in every State. Because 
such a measure ought to be generally adopted, it 
will some day be so adopted, and to have the above 
mentioned Bill passed will be a mighty gain for 
the principle it involves. The fourteen years’ ex- 
perience which California has had under a law 
operating on this principle, demonstrates its value 
in the cause of justice. Pass the Bill. 


Days of grace on all notes, drafts, checks, accept- 
ances, bills of exchange, bonds, or other evidences 
of indebtedness, are abolished in the State of New 


York, on and after January 1, 1895, by an Act passed | 


by the last Legislature and approved by the Gov- 
ernor on May 10, last. 


The attempt of the relatives of the Italians who 
were killed in New Orleans in 1891, in the assault 
on the parish prison, to recover damages for their 
death has been finally defeated in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The opinion of the Court was 
delivered by Judge Pardee, the other two judges 
concurring. The damages were laid at $20,000. 
The Court decided that under the Treaty of 1871 
with Italy, Italians resident in this country are 
entitled to exactly the same sort of legal protec- 
tion as citizens, and no more; that there is no 
common-law right to sue a State or city for 
damages for the loss of either life or property 


that the payment of matured obligations was! through riots; that for sucha law toexist it must be 
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created by statute; that a statute makes the city 
of New Orleans liable for damage done by mobs to 
property, but makes no mention of municipal 
liability for loss of life; that therefore this liability 
loes not exist, and, horrible as the crime was, there 
isno remedy for it in a civil action. Zhe Nation 
commenting on this verdict says: ‘‘ Our States are 
it present the only civilized communities in the 
world which can deny protection to the life and 
property of foreigners with perfect impunity, for 
the United States protect them from chastisement.” 

A boy in La Harpe, IIl., was charged with cruelty 
to animals in tying a string tothe leg of a turtle. 
His lawyer contended that the turtle was not an 
| animal, ** but a reptile of the snake species.” The 
Court agreed with him and the defendant was dis- 
charged. 


A similar decision was arrived at by an East 
Indian station-master, who held that the prohibi- 
tion against taking birds and animals in passenger 
trains did not extend to a turtle, which is an 
“insect’’! 


CHESS. 


The Steinitz-Lasker Games. 


SIXTH GAME—GIUOCO PIANO, 








STEINITZ. LASKER,. STEINITZ. LASKER, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
: P—K 4 P—K 4 32 OxP(B3) Kt—Ke 
2 Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B3 33 O—B 7 RxP 
3 B—B,4 j—B4 34 Kt—B,4 P—Kt 4 
4 P—B 3 Kt—B 3 35 Kt—Qs5 Ktx Kt 
5 P—Q4 rP2F 36 O—O Bch K—Kt2 
6 P—K5 P—Q4 37 Qx Pch K—R sq 
7 B—Q Kt 5 Kt—K 5 38 Px Kt R—K 7 
8 PxP B—Kt 3 39 O—Q Bch R—K sq 
9 Kt—B 3 Castles 40 O—Kt 4 QO—K Kte2 
10 B—K 3 P—B4 41 O—OQ2 QO—B 3 
lar PxPe.p. K KtxP 42 O—B3 R—Q B sq 
12 K—Q Bsq Q—Q 3 43 B—B sq R—Q Kt sq 
13 Castles B—Kt 5 44 B—Kte R—Q B sq 
14 B—K 2 Q R—K sq | 45 P—R4 QO—Q 6 
}15 P—K R3 BxKt 46 B—R 3 R—B 2 
}16 Bx B Kt—K 2 47 B—K 6 Q-—B sq 
|}17 Kt—Ke2 Kt—Kt3 48 K— Kt2 Q—B 3 
18 P—K Kt 3 P—B 3 49 O—R 5 R—K 2 
19 B—Kt2 Kt—K 5 50 O—Bs5 R—K sq 
| 20 Q—Kt3 Q—B 3 51 OxP R—K B sq 
;21 P—QR 4 Kt—Q3 52 O—K 2 OxP 
| 22 O—Kt 4 Kt—B 5 53 P—Q 6 R—Q sq 
|} 23 RxKt PxR 54 P—Q 7 RxP 
124 P—R5 3—Q sq ss BxR QOxB 
|25 QxKtP BxP 56 Q—K sch K—Kt sq 
26 OxRP 3—Q 7 157 P—R 5 O—K Kte2 
| 27 O—B 5 3xP | 58 OQ—K 8ch Q—B sq 
|} 28 PxB Q—K 3 59 OxQch KxQ 
|29 RxRch RxR | 60 K—B 3 K—B 2 
| 30 P—K4 QO—B 2 61 K—Kt 4 K—Kt 2 
| 31 K—R 2 R—Kt sq Drawn. 
A CENTURY OF CHESS-KINGS. 


| 1780—Philidor, unbeaten. 


1800—Deschapelles, unbeaten. 

1834—La Bourdonnais, unbeaten. 
1843—Staunton, lost to Anderssen, in 185r. 
18:1 -Anderssen, lost to Steinitz, in 1866. 
1858 — Morphy, unbeaten. 

1866—Steinitz, lost to Lasker, in 1894. 
1894—Lasker, present champion, 


Ata recent gathering of chess-experts in Brook- 
lyn, says Zhe Standard Union, the relative 
strength of the leading players of the world was 
discussed, and a few statements made that will 
seem strange to the average chess-player. While 
all admitted that Lasker is the finest end-game 
player, the fact was brought out that he lacked 
power in playing the Queen to good advantage; 
| one of the gentlemen remarked that the young 
champion had stated to him that he always played 
to exchange Queens asearly in the game as he 
could, if the position was equal after it occurred; 
he said that he could not handle the strongest 
piece on the board as well as he could the minor 
pieces. Another gentleman called attention to the 
fact that, in nearly all of the match-games Lasker 
has played, the Queens were exchanged early, 
even at the expense of castling, and he played to 
simplify the game as early as possible, fora Pawn- 
ending. All agreed that the secret of Lasker's 
success lies in his wonderfully accurate handling 
of the Pawns and minor pieces. A comparison 
was made with Tschigorin, which developed the 
fact that where one excels, the other is deficient. 
| M. Tschigorin handles the Queen better than any 
| other living player; his brilliancy is due mainly to 
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his manipulation of this piece and the Rooks; his 
Pawn-play was spoken of as being much below 
other experts of this class. 
been noted for his control of every part of the 
game; he handles all the pieces with equal facility, 
though in the end-game he is hardly as accurate 
as Lasker. Steinitzs particular power lies in his 


position-play; the ability to concentrate force is 


what has made him most successful. 


PROBLEM NO. 15s. 


By THE REV. R. J. WRIGHT. 


Steinitz has always 





(Awarded first prize in the Sussex Chess Asso- 


ciation Tournament.) 

Black—Ten Pieces. 
K on Q 4; Bs on Q sq and K 5; Ktson Q Kt sqand 
K Kt5; R on K 6; Ps on QB 2, Q 6, K 7, and K Kt 4. 
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White—Twelve Pieces. 

K on K sq; Q on K R sq; Rs on K 6and K B 4;Kts 
on K Kt2 andQ R6; Bs onQRsq and Q Kts5; Ps 
on Q2,Q Kt 4,QB 5, and K B 6. 

White mates in two moves. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 13. 


White. Black. 
1 K—Kt sq K—K 5 
2RxB KtxQ 
3 R—Q 4 mate 
or 
2KtxR 
3 QB 5 mate 
or A 
2 Kt—QB 3 
3 Q—Kt 6 mate 
or 
2 Kt—Kt 3 
3 Qx Kt mate 
or 
2 Kt any other move. 
3 R—Q 4 mate 
PAS dieses seks K—Kt 5 
2 Be 6 KtxQ 
3 at Q 5) x B mate 
or 
2 Kt xR (on Qs) 
3 Qx B or R—R 4 mate 
or 
2KxR(onR 5) 
3 Q—K 6 mate 
or 
2Kt—K 5 
3 R—R 4 mate 


or 
2 Kt any other move. 


3 R—R 4 mate. 


Correct solutions received from J. F. Morton, Jr., 
Boston; the Rev. V. F. Partch, Oakdale, Neb., and 
J. H. Mockett, Jr., Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Mockett 
writes: “It seems to me the best problem with so 
few pieces that I have seen.” 





History repeats itself. Young Morphy beat the 
older European masters; young Kolisch beat 
Harrwitz; young Steinitz beat Anderssen; young 
Lasker beat Steinitz. 


An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t 
give children narcotics or sedatives. They are 
unnecessary when the infant is properly nour- 
ished, as it will be if brought up on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Current Events. 





Monday, June 25. 
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Both Houses of Congress adjourn out of re- | 


spect to the memory of President Carnot, of 
France. ... President Cleveland gives his views 
of the financial situation to the Press; he says 
there for apprehension. . All the 
shops of the Pullman Car Company are closed, 
except the Delaware works; the boycott to go 
into effect to-morrow. 

The body of President Carnot is taken to Paris; 
anti-Italian riots take place in Lyons and other 
French cities, and a war between France and 
Italy is feared as a result of these collisions ; the 
National Assembly is summoned to meet to elect 
a new President. An infernal machine 
said to have been found near the Czar’s palace, 
in St. Petersburg. 


is cause 


is 


Tuesday, June 20. 


The Senate continues the consideration of the 


income-tax, several amendments of Senator Hill | 


being rejected. ... The House passes the Gen- 
eral Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 
House sub-committee resumes the armor-plate 
investigation. . The National Republican 
League Convention opens in Denver. . Indi- 
ana operators agree to miners’ demands, and 
work is resumed. The boycott of the Pull- 
man cars goes into effect, and violence is feared 
on the part of trainmen. 

Anti-Italian riots continue throughout France; 
a caucus of Senators and Deputies at Paris, on 
the election of anew President, degenerates into 
a free fight. . Sixty thousand Scotch coal- 
miners go on strike. . A Provisional Govern- 
ment is formed in Salvador. 

Wednesday, June 27. 

The Senate disposes of several sections of the 
income-tax. . . . The House takes up the Bill to 
admit New Mexico to Statehood. . The Pull- 
man boycott extends to all the principal roads 
entering Chicago; one railroad yields, and runs 
trains without Pullman cars. 
can League Convention, at Denver, finishes its 
work. ... The Pennsylvania Democrats nomi- 
nate Editor Singerly, of 7he Philadelphia Record, 
for Governor. .. . Judge Colt, of Boston, decides 
that Japanese are debarred from naturalization, 
as Mongolians. 

Casimir-Perier is elected President of France 
on the first ballot; the Dupuy Ministry is ex- 
pected to resign ; the Socialists and Radicals are 
dissatisfied with the result of theelection. ... 
Formal announcement is made of Mr. Glad- 


stone’s determination not to be again acandidate 
for Parliament. 


The Republi- 


Thursday, June 28. 


In the Senate, a motion by Mr. Hill, to strike 
out the income-tax sections of the Tariff Bill, is 
defeated by a vote of 40 to23.... The House 
passes the Bill to admit New Mexico to Statehood. 
... The railway-strike spreads to twenty roads 
West, and 


in the paralyzes travel from San 
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action in sending the naturalized 
citizen, Kozeminski, to Siberia. 

Premier Dupuy of France decides to remain 
at the head of the Ministrv, and no changes in 
the Cabinet will be made Emperor Wil- 
liam and the French Ambassador discuss a plan 
for international action against Anarchists | ‘ 
It has been decided to proclaim Sanford 8B 
Dole President of the Hawaiian Republic with- 
out the formality of an election Twelve 
cases of cholera are reported at Cronstadt, near 
St. Petersburg. 


American 


Sunday, July 1. 


The Federal Government appoints special 
counsel and takes steps to enforce the carrving 
of mails on the railroads in the West. ta 


conference between the President, Attorney- 
General Olney, and others, it is decided to apply 
for sweeping injunctions against the railroad 
strikers Federal troops are ordered to 
Trinidad, Cal., to suppress riotous strikers 


The funeral of President Carnot takes place 
with imposing ceremonies in Paris; services 
were held in several European capitals 
Bandi, an Italian editor, is fatallv stabbed at 
Leghorn, and it is believed that the act is an- 
other of the Anarchistic outrages, as Bandi has 
been a violent opponent of Anarcliy Em- 
peror William pardons two French spies as an 


expression of sympathy with France 


A Physician's Experience. 


I have used the Electropoise professionally, 
with a success far superior to any I could 
realize from the administration of medicine. 

The curative power of the instrument in acute 
remarkable. lever and in- 
flammation scarcely excite a passing apprehen- 
sion, so assured is the result in the experience 
of the practitioner, unless in the case of old age 
or in a condition of exhausted vitality. 

How many lives might be saved if this agent 
were utilized by the medical profession ? 

In many perverted conditions of the organism, 
the Electropoise has marked power and adapta- 
tion. Inrheumatism and neuralgia, in bronchial 
consumption, in nervous prostration, and in 
spinal irritation, it has in my experience achieved 
no‘able results. It has acted with singular effi- 
cacy in cases of excessive vomiting, which have 
resisted the operation of medicines. 

A child, who had become nearly paralyzed by 
a fall, was after a time able to walk again by 
the help of this instrument. 

In la grippe I have never failed to get diseased 


ever 


diseases is certainly 


| action under control in a few days, sometimes 


Francisco to Chicago; nearly 40,000 men are | 
said to be involved 
President Casimir-Perier, of France, accepts 


the resignation of the Dupuy Ministry, and asks 
M. Burdeau to form a new Cabinet. . Graniér, 
an Anarchist, in Montpelier, kills himself in 
presence of the police who had come to arrest 
him on a charge of complicity in the Carnot mur- 
der. ... Keir Hardie, a labor candidate, pro- 
tests in the British House of Commons against a 
motion to congratulate the Queen upon the birth 
of an heir to the Duke of York. 


Friday, June 29. 


The Senate finishes consideration of the Tariff 
Bill in Committee of the Whole, and the measure 
is reported to the Senate. ... An election-con- 
test is decided in the House. . The operations 
of railroads in the West are seriously crippled 
by additions tothe ranks of the strikers. .. . The 
Washington Grand Jury finds indictments 
against brokers who refused to give information 
to the Senate Investigating Committee, in con- 
nection with sugar-speculation. 

M. Bur?’ -1u declines President's Perier’s invi- 
tation to form a Cabinet, and Premier Dupuy is 
urged to .cconsider his resignation. . Japan 
refuses to evacuate Corea; and China is prepa 
ring for war. 


. 
Saturday, June 30. 


The Senate not in session; no business of im- 
portance transacted in the House . The 
Treasury statement for the fiscal year places the 
deficit at $71,500,000. . . . The strike on the West- 
ern railroads is spreading, no signs of a settle- 
ment are apparent The State Department 
will demand reparation from Russia for its 


within twenty-four or thirty-six hours. 

Headache, whether due to gastric or hepatic 
disorders, or the result of a cold, is soon relieved. 

Local pains due to menstrual or other irregu- 
larity have speedily succumbed 

I greatly prefer the Electropoise to any and 
all agencies for the cure of the sick, of which I 
have any knowledge. A great blessing -to the 
world it would be if it could be used profession- 
ally by the medical fraternity in all civilized 
lands ; but if this cannot be realized, then the 
people themselves may most advantageously 
apply the instrument for their own benefit and 
welfare; by this, the havoc wrought by disease 


| would be greatly checked and immensely cur- 





tailed. CLINTON COLGROVE, M.D. 
YORKSHIRE, N. Y., May 17, 1894. 


A Layman’s Experience. 


DEAR SiR: I have concluded to keep the 
Electropoise, and while I am unable to give 
such glowing accounts as some have borne to 
the virtues of the instrument, in my own case, I 
can say that I have certainly been benefited, 
and as to Mrs. Gailey’s case the thing has worked 
like a charm. Her constipation has taken its 
departure and her general health is very much 
improved, her vigor and strength being very 
much increased. For myself I have the strong- 
est faith that eventually it will entirely cure me. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Rev.) R. R. GAILEY 
(Pastor Presbyterian Church). 
MoRRISTOWN, OHIO, June 18, 1894 


Shall we send you a book telling all about the 
Electropoise—the theory, the price, ease of ap 
plication, successful results in cases pronounced 
incurable, etc.? It goes free by mail to any 
reader asking for it. 

ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 
(Moved to) 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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that there’s trouble ahead 
—if you're getting thin. 
It shows that your blood 
is impoverished, and your 
organs deranged, so that 
whatever you eat fails to 
properly nourish you. 
And just as long as you 


remain in this condition, Ml 
Consumption, Pneumonia ie, 
and other Scrofulous anc | 
dangerous diseases are ME ICAN i 
likely to fasten upon you. 

You should build your- 
self up with Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery. 
Purify and. enrich the | 


blood, rouse every organ into natural ac- | REFORMERS On All Subjects: From All Sources: 
tion, and build up healthy, wholesome, ; ioti 
necessary flesh. Theological, Patriotic, 


Ocean Port, N.J. 


~ 
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IT GIVES WARNING : 
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Dr. R. V. Prerce: Dear Sir—We have used | Philosophical, Medieval, 
your *G.M.D.” in our family and find nothing Biographical, Puritanic, 
else to equal it. One of our children had the EDITED BY 


pneumonia, and one lung become consoli- | Practical, Modern, 


dated, but by the use of the “ Discovery” she Ethi Foreign 
has entirely recovered, and is now in good ce, eM 


health, . ‘CARLOS MARTYN, D.D.| Biblical, Scientific, 
| | Ecclesiastical, Classical, 
OSvchlee | | 
ii — ee Uniform Size and Style, with sh 9-0 ge I12mo, EMITED BY 
Cloth, Neatly Bound in 12 Vols. Price per 
a gr N yieeg : The Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., 
Vol., $1.50, Post free 


LAWYERS. Pare | Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. 
Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. 


Wendell Phillips: The Agitator. Dy Carlos Mar WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
We append below a list of leading lawyers m tyn, D D. 501 pp. 
; ere : tyre a | “<I shall recommend all my friends to read the book.” Very Rev. Dean Howson, D.D. 
different portions of the United States. Nes three < Hak 
, ‘neces collecti P ' 7 “a o kindle e , anly heart into a fres} , z 
Legal business, collections, and requests for s ught . kin whats bina: Acree, Mea viweme. | Royal 8vo, 6 vols., complete, cloth. Price per 
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tion at their hands: ‘* Adapted to inspire a large idea of what human life $4.75; per set, $28.50, carriage free. 


| may be, and a noble inspiration toward what is best in 


Or Cee a en ny | Eres Sat eee Ce Ce CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 
Philadelphia, Pa. tandar 


‘*T am sure that if every young man in the land would 
WALTER CHURCH, Estates and | study the life of Wendell Phillips, the standard of public 


i morals would be raised.’"—Hon. Adéram S. Hewitt, ex- 
Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. Mayor of New York City. 


MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43-45 | Horace Greeley: The Editor, By Francis Nicol 
Broad St., Charleston, S.C. | Zabriskie, D.D. “398 pp. 


‘This new biography of Greeley is worthy to stand 


SOLOMON WOLFF, 3 1-2 Carondelet | beside the biographies of Henry Clay by ¢ arl Schurz, 
St., New Orleans, La and of Patrick Henry by Prof Moses Coit 7 yler.”’—New 
*?) . > . . 


York Evangelist 
ALBERT S. LONCLEY, Los Angeles, oe ef = ae 
cal “ encyclopedia ” or “‘ dictionary ~’ of illustrations, 


William E. Dodge: The Christian Merchant. By 
Cal. 
and a “ compendium ” of theological literature, the 


Carlos Martyn, D.D. 349 pp 
JOHN MOFFITT,911 Ashland Block, | Frederick Douglass: The Colored Orator. By | whole arranged for practical use for those who are 





The entire field of literature has been made to 
yield up its choicest thoughts bearing on Philosoph- 
ical, Biographical, Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Ethical, 
Theological and Practical Subjects, and the whole 
arranged upon a scientific basis for professional use. 
It is scarcely possible to convey a full idea of the 
character and value of this unique and immense 
work. lt isa grand illustration book, combining the 
advantages of a ‘‘commonplace”’ book, a homileti- 


** Reads like a romance.’ —1/id-Continent. 


Chicago, Ill. pepe a aay Panera a ea mye | too busy to search through the libraries for what 
| ‘**A charming volume. ost rpress, Rochester. | é . 
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EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-321 Com- ter and career of Lincoln.’’—/ntertor, Chicago. 


mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. ‘“*This book tells the story of Lincoln's life in its CRITICAL OPINIONS. 
HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, simplicity and grandeur, and has not been excelled as a Northern Christian Advocate ; ‘No description 


faithful biography of une man.’’—ChAristian Herald. : : : , 
wd ; which can be given can convey anything like a clear 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming-| pr. s.G. Howe: The Philanthropist. By Hon. Poo i oe their sammie caianeas . 
ton, Del. | 3. Sanborn. 370 pp. Ss. 
““A volume of interest, information, inspiration,” The Interior, Chicago ; ‘ A veritable thesaurus of 





| Neligious Telegraph, Hartford. 
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valuable information and beautifully expressed 
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your labors are devoted; or of the degradation | Dr rs cep er r Mr. Gough what he has with the great wall of China, the Colossusof Rhodes, 


| one for W lell PI ill »s—sho s s 1€ Z 7" . > — tja . - to > 
which, if and in proportion as that cause should be | — h "Nds oe to Ha co , "Pa e- e or the Pyramids of Egypt. . . . It is very com- 
defeated, threatens the whole human race within - 7So hae pe kaa ’ . prehensive. . . . Of untold value to those who 
the scope of the controversy.”°—Hon. W. E. Glad- | John Brown and His Men. By Colonel Richard 
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12mo, cloth, 9I pp., 75 cents, post free. 


The New Psychic Studies 


In Their Relation to Christian Thought. 
By FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


These studies relate to what is commonly known as 
thought transference, somnambulism, mesmerism, clair- 
voyance, spiritualism, apparition of the living, haunted 
houses, ghosts and Buddhistic occultism. Many of 
the phenomena which the scientists are investigating 
lie in the dim border-land between the spirit and the 
body. The researches, here carefully » ote, have been 
chiefly carried on under the direc: tion of the British 
** Society for Psychical Research,”’ i» ibis book is pre- 
sented a mass of interesting facts, which are made the 
basis of some important theories and conclusions, worth 
the careful study of the believers in C hristianity, as 
well as of skeptics. ‘* We think it quite valuable.’’— 
Episcopal Recorder, Baltimore. 





12mo, cloth, 350 pp., $2.00, post free. NEw 


REVISED EDITION. 
. 4 
Criminology: 

A Psychological and Scientific Study of 
Criminals with Kelation to Psychical 
and Physical Types, etc. In an Ap- 
pendix is given an Extensive 
Bibliography of the Best 
Books, in the Several Lan- 
guages, on Crime, 


By ARTHUR MacDONALD, 


Specialist in Education as Related to the Ab- 
normal and Weakling Classes, U. S. Bureau 
of Education ; U. S. Delegate to the Interna- 
tional Society of Criminal Anthropology at 
Brussels, 1892, etc., etc. Introduction by 
Professor Cesare Lombroso of the University 
of Turin, italy. 
“* Of undoubted interest and special value to all con- 

cerned.'’"— The A rena, Boston. 

“We have read his book with profit.” 
Herald. 

“The author has laid the world under obligation.” 
—Journal of Commerce, New York. 

** Mr. MacDonald's book is clear and thoughtful . . . 
the spirit is excellent and the method scientific.’”’"— 
New York Tribune. 


—New York 





12mo, cloth, 308 pp., $1.00, post free. 


Science in Short Chapters. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 

CONTENTS: Origin of Soap; Consumption 
of Smoke; Fuel of the Sun; Origin of Lunar 
Volcanoes ; Solidity of the Earth ; Formation 
of Coal; World Smashings; Air of Stove- 
heated Kooms; Solar Eclipse of 1871 ; Great 
Ice Age; Count Rumford’s Cooking Stoves ; 
Science and Spiritualism ; Origin of Petroleum ; 
Corrosion of Building Stones. 


‘*Mr. Williams has presented these scientific sub- 
jects to the popular mind with much clearness and 
force.’’— The Academy, London. 





12mo, cloth, 75 cents, post free. 


Final Science; or, 


Spiritual Materialism, 


Being a Strict Application of the Most Ap- 
proved Modern Scientific Principles 
to the Solution of the Deepest 
Problems of the Age. 

Agnosticism receives a deadly thrust at the 
hands of this distinguished writer, who prefers 
to withhold his name. He writes as a mate- 
rialist of the most advanced school, and the 
purpose and scope of the book are to reconcile 
the established facts of science to his theory of 
Atheistic Evolution as ‘‘ The Final Science.’ 
He utterly fails in the attempt but clings to 
his scientific theory. The lesson is obvious. 
There is great skill and marked ability dis- 
played. ; 

“ Without yielding his apparent confidence in his 
theory, he runs himself at every point into the ground. 


The satire is well and ably managed.”""—Z/on's Heradd, 
Boston, Mass. 








12mo, cloth, 150 pp., $1.00, post free. 


The Ethics of Marriage. 


With an Appendix showing the Laws of 


Most of the States and Territories 
Regarding Pertinent Forms 
of Crime. 

3y H. S. POMEROY, A.M., M.D.  Prefa- 
tory Note by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., 
LL.D., and Introduction by Rev. J. T. Dur- 
ye 1D.D., of Boston. 

‘To the earnest man and woman everywhere who 


“a watched the reckless manner in which marriages 
are contracted, the wicked way in which the respon- 
sibilities are shifted and ignored, and the slow and sure 
defilement of society because the criminal classes are 
allowed to propagate their vile species, while Christian 
households and moral parents ignore their duty to this 
and to the next world, this book is almost like a voice 
from heaven. Should reach its hundred-thousandth 
edition,”’— Chicago Journal. 





4to, with 2 Charts, and 14 Cuts. Beautifully 
Bound in Cloth with Handsome Gilt 
Designs, $1.00, post free. 


The Stars and 
Constellations ; 


Or, Astronomy Without a Teacher. 
By ROYAL HILL. 


This is a new and original method by which 
all the more conspicuous stars, constellations, 
and other objects of interest in the heavens 
that are visible to the naked eye, can be eas- 
ily and certainly identified without Instru- 
ments, Globes, or Maps, including a novel 
and simple invention, a Perpetual Time-Table 
wherewith a child may ‘‘tell the stars” at 
any hour. 


‘** All that is needed to identify 7 hy all the leading 
stars and constellations.’’—Proe/. C. A. Young, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 





12mo, leatherette, 64 pp , 35 cents, post free. 


Is Man Too Prolific ? 


The So-Called Malthusian Idea. 
By H. S. POMEROY, A.M., M.D., author of 
‘*The Ethics of Marriage.” 

‘*T cannot find words strong enough to express my 
sense of the sacredness of the cause to which your 
labors are devoted; or of the degradation which, if 
and in proportion as that cause should be defeated, 
threatens the whole human race within the scope of 
the controversy.”,-—Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone, in let- 
ter to the author. 


12mo, cloth, 60 cents, post free. 


The Missing Sense, 


And the Hidden Things which it Might 
Reveal. Spiritual Philosophy Treated 
on a Rational Basis. 


By C. W. WOOLBRIDGE, M.D. 


‘“The main purpose of this book is to show, from 
observed fact and necessary reason, the existence and 
reality of spiritual intelligence apart from matter.’’— 
From the Preface. 


“Tinstructive throughout.’ New Yor hed Evangelist. 


12mo, cloth, 302 pp., 


Scientific Sophisms. 
A Review of Current Theories Concerning 
Atoms, Apes, and Men. 


By SAMUEL W AINWRIGHT, D.D. 


“The sophistical reasoning by which it has been 
attempted to give some scientific credibility to the 
doctrines of Darwin and his school is exposed in a 
trenchant and telling way. He lays his hand at once 
upon the fallacy and drags it into light. He fortifies 
his position with testimony drawn as well from the 
evolutionist himself as from his opponents, The argu- 
ment is adapted to opening the eyes of those who take 
it for granted that doctrines associated with great 
names and elaborated in famous books must of course 
be true.’’"— 7he Standard, Chicago. 

“* By an ingenious mosaic of quotations from the wri- 
tings of the popular philosophers of the day, Dr. Wain- 
wright makes them contradict themselves and one an- 
other all around.”"— 7he Expositor, London, Eng. 


$1.00, post free. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place. New York. 


I2mo, cloth, $1.00, post free. 


The Science of Politics. 
By WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Secretary 

of the National Inter-Collegiate Association. 

“The book, 


which is well printed, will commend 


itself to those who are anxious to he Ip to mz ake A meri- 
can politics both honorable and practicable. Chicago 
Daily News, 

“The book is full of thought and suggestion, and 


yw ther one of the ablest ever issued.”’—<( 


A dvec ate, Rade 1gh 


brisdion 


I2mo, clashes 264 pp., $1.00, post free. 


Nature Studies. 
Edited by Prof. R. A. PROCTOR. 

A Series of Popular Scientific Expositions 
by Grant Allen, Richard A. Proctor, 
Andrew Wilson, Thos. Foster, 
and Edward Clodd. 

CONTENTS: Charles R. Darwin; Newton 
and Darwin; Dreams; Honey Ants; Color of 
Animals; A Winter Weed; A Poisonous Liz- 
ard; Birds with Teeth; The Fiji Islands; 
Hyacinth Bulbs; Our Unbidden Guests; The 
First Daffodil; Strange Sea Monsters; Origin 
of Buttercups; Found Links; Intelligence in 
Animals; Our Ancestors; A Beetle’s View of 
Life; What is a Grape? Germs of Disease; 
A Wonderful Discovery; Brain Troubles; 
Thought-Reading; Monkshood. 


“ Replete with interest and general information.” 
Christian Secretary, Hartfor nol 


I2mo, cloth, 
Number One, and How to 
Take Care of Him. 


A Series of Popular Talks on Social and 
Sanitary Science. 

By JOSEPH J. POPE, M.D., Staff S 

Army, Royal Artillery; Lecturer on 

Special Staff of the National. 
Health Society, London. 


160 pp., 75 cents. 


rgeon, 


‘ This series of talks on the art of preserving the 
health i is marked by sterling common sense and a mas- 
tery of sanitary science.’’— 7he /ntertor, Chicago. 


I2mo, cloth, 600 pp., $1.50, carriage free. 


The Foundation of Death. 


A Scientific and Philosophic Study of the 
Drink Question. 
By AXEL GUSTAFSON 

“It is the necessary handbook for all who have to 
deal with the drink question, whether they incline to 
one extreme or the other, and it discusses the subject 
without passion or prejudice. It practically exhausts 
the subject.”"— Boston Advertiser. 














I2mo, cloth, 213 3 PP. $1.00 oo, ), post free. 


The Two Books of 


Nature and Revelation 
Collated. 
By GEO. D. ARMSTRONG, D.D. 

** A keen, searching criticism of the higher criticism 
and the theory of evolution. The author writes with 
fairness and candor, and evinces a thorough knowledge 
of his subject. His attack is one of the strongest yet 
made, and his views are skilfully defended and well 
worth consideration.’ "Interior, Chicago. 


I2mo, cloth, 102 pp., ‘Tilustrated. With 
pious Index of over 300 Subject Ref- 
erences, 50 cents, post free. 


Emergency Notes. 


What to Do in Accidents and Sudden Ill- 
ness Till the Doctor Comes. 
BY 

GLENTWORTH R. BUTLER,A.M., M.D. 

‘* 4 valuable book of reference in any household.’ — 
New York Sun. 

** Anexcellent summary of good and quick methods.” 
—Boston Post. 


Co- 


‘““A compendium of practical knowledge.”’—Luth- 


eran Evangelist. 
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SOME OF THE POINTS OF MERIT 


IN FUNK 


WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


z3 


OPINIONS 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
Tar Boston DAILy TRAVELLER, Jan, 6, 1894: 
» . Ina dietionary which aims to combine the 
utmost se holarly precision with convenience for 
»palar reference there are eight heads under which 
ts value may be considered. These are complete- 
hess, arrangement, definitions, spelling. pronuncia- 
tion, etymology, typographical features, and ap- 
pendic es. In scarcely one of these divisions does 
the Standard Dic tionary,’ prepared by a corps of 
several hundred specialists, fail to record a distinct 
advance In Point of C ompleteness It Is 
Without a Peer in our language.’ 


THE 


Cau, Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 28, 1893 : 

The editors aud compilers have done not 
merely ‘well, they have done all that is possible. 
The * Ste undard Dictionary’ will contain several 
innovations, but each innovation is exacted by a 
logic which is inevitable. One of the important 
features of the ‘ Standard Dictionary * is that it 

Will Be a Dictionary for Everybody. 
The casual searcher for the spelling or definition of 
aword can find what he wants without trouble. 
And the most p -dantie or most enlightened philolo- 
gist. will find it a work after his own heart. . 
The Changes Are so Excellent and 

sonable 
that it is curious that some of them at least were 
not thought of before. The success of the * Stan- 
dard Dictionary’ is assured. It will recommend 
itself immediately to every one who desires the new- 
est andthe most accurate infOrmation about the 
English language.” 


Rea- 


THE CLEVELAND PLAINDEALER, Dec. 31, 1893: 

“*. .. Radical differences exist between the 
Stan rd Die tionary and its predecessors and closer 
gation sone it evideut that 
ThgPtandard ¢ Covers a Field Hitherto but 

Partly Oceupied. 
The principle on which it is based is peculiar to 
itself, and important features have been introduced 
that are found in combination in no other dic- 
tionary.” 
THE VOCABULARY. 
Tue Boston DaILy HERALD, Dec, 31, 1893: 

= The growth of the language in its volume 
of words is almost beyond belief. When Dr. John- 
son published his dictionary he brought the lan- 
gue ge within 45,000 words; Stormonth raised the 

ist to 50,000, Worcester to 105,000, Webster’s (In- 
ternational) to 125,000, the Century to 225,000, and 
the Standard to nearly 300,000.” 


Tae Hartrorp Times, Conn., Jan. 5, 1894: 

“.. . It is indeed a splendid and an invaluable 
work. The vocabulary is 

Extraordinarily Rich and Full, 

hotwithstanding the rigidly exacting rules for the 
exclusion of useless words and phrases, far ex- 
ceeding in this respect the vocabulary of either 
Webster's or even the Century. It surpasses the 
latter in words under A, alone, by over 4,000."" 


Tue Cuicaco Heraxp, Dec. 30, 1893: 

The rules of exclusion in dictionary-mak 
ing are “hardly less important thau those of inclu- 
sion, and on this point the scientist, the specialist, 
the searcher for technical terms, of out-of-the-way 
verbiage. is sure to be disappointed iu any diction- 
ary. With 4.000 new words relating to electricity, 
for instance, words which ten years ago had not 
been coined; with handicraft terms innumerable, 

with provincialisms, slang, dialect. foreign. and 
obsolete words given place, with no word to be 
found ina ‘living book’ omitted, as the prefator 
Says. it may be conceived what an exhaustive lexi- 
cou this new work is. ... The scope of the book 
appears. indeed, to be 
Unlimited and Inexhaustible.”’ 


THE DEFINITIONS 
Tue Boston DatLy TRAVELLER, Jan. 6, 1894: 
“... Inthe ‘Standard Dictionary’ the com- 


monest definition immediately follows the word 
itself, and the others succeed in the order of their 
frequeney of occurrence. Nothing, moreover, is 
permitted to come between the word and its defini- 
tion, excepting the pronunciation. The etymology 
is placed last. as it should be. ; 

* The chief value of a dictionary is undoubtedly in 
the accuracy and clearness of its definitions. In 
this revard the ‘Standard Dictionary * shows plainly 
its origin. 

*Its Definitions Are More Than Definitions. 

“They are in many cases condensed treatises, full 
of val table information, and written by ex- 
vderts. 











OF VOL. 





Tue Caicaco Mar, Dec. 30, 1893: 

.. The new work, which is entitled ‘ Funk & 
Ww agnalls’ Standard Dictionary,’ is a compromise 
between the slovenliness of Webster and the hyper- 
scholasticism of the Century, . 

‘*The Definitions are Lucid and Terse, 

conveying, as is the function of a dictionary, the 
information which they contain at a glance. 


THE GROUPING OF DERIVED 


WORDS. 


THe Boston DaILy HeRrap, Dec, 31, 1893: 
i . Another point of great importance is the 
grouping of derived words around their primitives. 
.. Great many compound words that needed only 
the briefest definition have been brought under the 
chief word from which they were derived and 
Defined by a Single Phrase 
suited to each case. This plan saves space and 
time. . . . luis of immense service to the student to 
liave the stem word and its compounds with other 
words grouped where they can be read immedi- 
ately, and hundreds of times in the Standard long 
lists of scientific terms are brought together under 
the heading of the root which enters uniformly into 
all their compounds. In developing this new feat- 
ure in the grouping of words the Standard Has 
REACHED A HIGHER DEGREE OF PERFECTION THAN 
SEEMED TO BE POSSIBLE, and it has often gone far be- 
yond the Century iu its gr uping of phrases around 
the central word under definition. This is a new 
service which the dictionary lends to the language. 
It is not only a book of definitions, but explains and 
throws light upon phrases in common use and 
shows what their authority is and what they mean.”’ 


THE GROUPING OF RELATED 
TERMS. 
THe CLEVELAND PLAINDEALER, Dec. 31, 1893: 

‘* Another feature peculiar to the Standard Die- 
tionary is the grouping of related terms. For in- 
stance, under ‘architecture’ is a list of over 300 
terms used specifically in architecture; under 
‘blacksmith’ are collected nearly eighty names of 
tools used in blacksmithing and farriery, and under 
‘blue’ a list of more than 100 varieties of blue, 
with the source of each and the use to which put. 
All of these terms are also given and explained in 
their alphabetical order in the dictionary, but the 
convenience of the grouping under a ge neral head 
can be readily understood. Under ‘coin’ is a table 
of more than 500 coins, in use or obsolete, with 
full particulars concerning each, and an engraved 
plate of thirty-six samples of remarkable ancient 
coins. The volume has also full page plates in 
colors, brilliantly executed, of birds, decorations 
of honor, flags and gems and precious stones. The 
wood cuts, full page or scattered through the text, 
are well made and strictly explanatory.” 


THE SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 


Tae BRooKLYN Times, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1894: 

= A novelty, and one of great value, is found 
in the ‘treatme nt of synonyms. In addition to a 
careful differentiation of the shades of meaning in 
words loosely called synonyms, this dictionary 
Presents for the First Time the Antonyms 
of the word, the opposites to it in meaning.” 


New Yorke OBSERVER, Jan. 11, 1894: 

: . An important part in defining has been 
the re sfusal to define by synonyms. Few words are 
exact synonyms of others: but as 

An Authority Upon Synonyms 
the work is most valuable. These are abundant 
and chosen with care, and the same may be said of 
the antonyms.” 


THE potapibag ice: 

Tue WatcuMAaN, Boston, Jan. 11, 1894: 

aa The Standard not i uses quotations to 
‘ verify ‘or illustrate’ the meanings of words, but 
it indicates just where those quotations may be 
found. By very many this will be regarded as 
an important service, and will greatly enhance to 
them the usefulness of the dictionary. Indeed, the 
more that we consider this feature, the more we 
ure convinced that its adoption was 
One of the Happiest Thoughts That Could 

Have Occurred to the Editors.”’ 


THE 


Tue Iowa Stare RecisTer, Dec. 29, 1893: 

“|. . Stock dictionary quotations have been dis- 
carded, an new ones gleaned by a corps of 500 
readers, who perused 100,000 volumes while this part 
of the book was in preparation.” 











THE peer tek ages tg 
Tue New YorkK OBSERVER, Jan. 11, 1804: 
* The wealth of pictorial be dree makes 


the Standard Dic tionary a treasure indeed. There 
are whole pages of colored pictures, and other pages 
of animals, coins and other subjects of interest, not 
in color, but the work of experts in each particular 
line. The page of gems is 

Simply Superb.’ 


Tue Brooktyn Tres, Jan. 6, 1894: 


“* ... Among the 
Thousands of Illustrative Cuts 
in the text of this first volume there is not to be 
found one which could be classed as a stock cut. 
They are all new and modern; they present pic- 
tor ially the latest knowledge on the subjects they 
are designed to xplain; thus, we find the bacilli of 
diphtheria and the cruiser * Chicago’ 
Each Up to Date in Its Respective Depart- 
ment. 
The full-page plates are remarkably fine pieces of 
color printing and are very handsome certificates 
of the merit of American lithography.” 


Phila., Jan. 11, 1894; 


. The pictorial illustrations are abundant, 
and serve tieir intended use as 
Striking Object Lessons 


of the words which they help to define.” 


Tse LUTHERAN OBSERVER, 


Tse Ricnmonp Dispatca, Va., Dec. 31, 1893: 
“ ... The work is a great one. 

In Illustrations It Has No Equal. 
Many of the pictures are in colors. There is a full 
page covered with exquisitely colored pictures of 
precious stones; another of birds; another of de- 
signs of knighthood and other decorations, etc.; 
another of flags of all nations, etc., etc.” 


THE PHILOLOGY. 
Tse Hartrorp CourRAnt, Jan. 1, 1894: 
= The philological aspects of the work will 
be for scholars the 
Most Praiseworthy and Progressive 
thing about it. 


THE COMPOUNDING OF WORDS. 
THE JOURNAL OF CoMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL BuL- 
LETIN, New York, Jan. 5, 1804: 
The compounding of words has been dealt with 
upon a systematic basis and in accordance with 
Definite Rules. 
.. This is a matter in which uniformity is the 
chief desideratum, and the rules here laid down 
and followed are well calculated to produce this 


result.’ 
SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, 
ETC, 


N Datty EaG ie, Dec. 31, 1893: 
Important questions of spelling and pro- 
nunciation have come before no less than fifty phil- 
ologists of American, English, Canadian, Australian 
and East Indian Universities, and prominent writers 
and speakers of English, and the spelling finally 
preferred has been placed first, and those of other 
dictionaries after Geographical names are spelt 
according to the decisions of the United States 
board ou that subject. 

* Chemical and otuer scientific names have been 
simplified, and these and other professional terms 
defined by specialists ia the science, art, handicraft, 
party, class or denomination most familiar with 
them. There are nany new devices of convenience 
also. ... These and many other new features, added 
to the substantial conservatism and superb execu- 
tion of the work. make this great dictionary an ob- 

ject of lively interest to start with, as it will undoubt- 
aily be become also an authority in its specialties.” 


“rn 


Tue BRooKLYN 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


“ A handsome and noteworthy volume.”—The Press, Phila. 
“We are grateful to the author for giving us so interesting a 
story.”—The Boston Times. 


“It will be sure of a large number of delighted readers.""—Peck's 
Sun, Milwaukee. 


“ A copy of this book should find place in all public and private | 


libraries, and in every American home.”—The Christian States- 
man, Pittsburg. 


“The story of the great Queen is told in a clear and interesting 
style, the illustrations are of genuine artistic merit, and the hand- 
some volume is worthy of a place in any library.".\—The Morning 
Star, Boston. 


“General Howard's fine character delineations, and his study 
from a military standpoint of his heroine in a long series of cam- 
paigns, will give the book a larger value than usue! to a biography. 
In the eyes of true Americans, Queen Isabella, for her generous 
and unfaltering aid to Columbus, is more than Queen of Spain— 
she is the queen of women.""—The Daily Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


i 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE BOOK. 


‘“*Great emergencies are required to show what genius can 
accomplish.” 

“Great ideas impose themselves imperiously as duties upon 
great minds.” 

‘There is probably in every man something that belongs to 
him, and something that belongs to his age or to the circumstances 
in which he was born.” 

“Tsabella was a woman, but she was a great general.”’ os 

“Our Heavenly Father, by turning and checking the purposes 
of scheming souls, often brings finally the silver and gold, purified, 
from the fires which he allows to be kindled ; and His time to 
work out justice is not the short period of a human life: it is 
eternity.” ‘ 

“The Government of the United States, which, with all the light 
and helps of the nineteenth century, till lately fostered slave- 
holding, and has constantly broken faith with the Indians, and 
now maltreats and expels the Chinaman because of his excessive 
frugality and industry, cannot very severely condemn Isabella, 
who lived and reigned in Spain four hundred years ago, because 
she mistakenly believed a heretic to be a child of hell, and herself 
ordained of Heaven to direct all matters within her domain.” 
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